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IN THE MIDST OF THE HARVEST IN A NEW YORK CORN FIELD 


ture was taken in a Westchester county (N Y) corn field, and shows the magnificent growth produced in that 


Fees each year are appreciating more and more the value of the corn harvester. This interesting’ pic- 


section. It has not been until recent years that harvesters of this sort were at all common in eastern fields, 
While they have been used successfully on the level prairie lands of the great corn belt of the central west, 
many farmers in the more hilly sections of the central and Atlantic states were, at first, of the opinion that they 


would not give satisfaction. 


However, wherever these great labor savers: have been used it has been demonstrated 


that they are valuable where corn is grown in any field over which a mower will run. With the corn harvester, large 
quantities of this, the king of grains, are now gathered annually. “The owner of the harvester shown above writes that 
under no circumstances would he attempt to grow corn, even on a small scale, without one of these implements. 
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242 [2] COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


,_FARMERS’ BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
jin Charge of Crop Experts by 


How to Clean, Separate d we : “Uf =. We, 
and Grade Grain and r \ = Uf W/ / 
Seed. SS? Mi. \"\, Ch 

Advice on Grain EFreed- 
ing, Planting and 
Seeding. 

How to Overcome the 
Weed Nuisance. 

How to Raise a Third 
to a Half More Crops 
on the Same Acreage. 

How to Handle and 
Market Your Crops, 


WP. > 





Our Bureau of Information is now fully organized, with a Crop Expert in charge of each Department, and its ser- 


vices are freely placed at the disposal of Farmers, Stockmen, Ranchmen and Seedsmen. , 
This 1s the first Bureau of its kind ever equipped at private expense, and all information is furnished without one 
penny of charge. The Manson Campbell Co., I,td., were the pioneers in the “clean seed’? movement, and their 


efforts along this line have aroused such widespread interest and accomplished so much good that they decided to 
establish a separate department for carrying on this important work. 
f- \/ The busy farmer cannot take a course in an Agricultural College nor spare the time to dig up information from the mass of long-winded Bul- 
letins issued by the Department of Agriculture and the Experiment Stations : 
When he wants information, he wants it quickly and boiled down to the simple facts—and it must be accurate. Not mere theories, 
but proven, practical information. 
Send on your inquiries and you will get useful, valuable help—the kind that will make your farming operations 100 per cent 
profitable. ‘The Bureau was the natural outgrowth of our great manufacturing business. The success of the 


CHATHAM FANNING':MILL 


which is now in use on hundreds of thousands of farms throughout the United States and Canada and in every grain growing country in the world, 
has been remarkable. Unquestionably its use has added millions of dollars to the country’s wealth. Its work in cleaning, separating and grading 
grain and sced has never been equaled. It was designed by experts who have made a life study of the many problems that it solves. The 17 
screens and riddles with which it is regularly equipped are used in so many different combinations that the simple mention of its different uses 


makes a list of surprising length. 
The invention of the new Oats-From-Wheat Riddle and the new Corn Grading Attachment, both of which can be supplied with the Chatham 


Fanning Mill, was the crowning achievement of our experts. 

The Outs-From-Wheat Riddle is a wonderful piece of mechanism, containing about 4,500 parts, and gives an absolutely perfect separation, 
enabling growers of Succotash to realize the full measure of profit from this crop. 

The Corn Grader Attachment has been rigidly tested by the Iowa Agricultural College and its work pronounced 98 per cent perfect.- 
the highest percentage ever reached in grading corn by mechanical means. 

The Chatham Fanning Mill, equipped with these two great inventions, is meeting with anenormous sale and we have been compelled to 
enlarge our factory to meet the increased demand. P 

We have branch warehouses in twenty-four shipping point centers, which gives our customers the advantage of prompt ship- 
ment. We sellon time or for cash, and PAY ALI, FREIGHT. 4 

We want to make you a present of our interesting book ‘‘How to Make Dollars Out of Wind,’’ and we also want you to make use of our 
Free Information Bureau. Beaxzoo percent farmer! Learn how to banish the weed nuisance and grade up and breed up your grain so as 
to raise banner crops and get top prices, 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO. LTD. "{nsusitons"anc snoovens.” 396 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The Manson Campbell Co. Ltd., are thoroughly reliable. 











Best Cutters 


for Ensiiage and Dry Fodder because of their rapid 
work, smooth, easy ruuuing and Nght power to 
operate, are 






The Gale-B aldwin 
and Baldwin Cutters 


The cut feed in four lengths and elevate any height, 
tiralght away or aside, and donot clog. Strong self- 
Teed with safety devices to preclude all accidents. 
Various sizes for hand and power. Study them and 
you will know why they are superior to all others. 
Ask for catalog. 


Ghe Belcher G Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


No matter how big the bird, no matter how heavy its plumage or 
swift its flight, you can bring it to bag with a long, strong, 
straight shooting Winchester Repeating Shotgun. Results are what 
count. They always give the best results in field, fowl or trap 
shooting, and are sold within reach of everybody’s pocketbook. 


FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illastrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


















How Farmers Look at the Apple Deai, 





The attitude of apple buyers in New 
York state this year is in sreat con- 
trast to last season. Then they dom- 
inated the situation; this year it is 
the growers’ inning. Regently an ed- 
itorial representative of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist visited two or 
three apple counties in the upper Hud. 
son district, traversing a part of ve 
bany and Schenectady, driving 
through the leading districts of Scho. 
harie, and conversing with leading 
dealers familiar with the situation in 
Otsego and even further west. He 


found plenty of buyers riding through 
the country, and several of them 
frankly admitted that the situation is 


in the growers’ favor this year. 
Enough contracts have already been 
made to establish the opening mar- 
ket, and it would take a great reversal] 
in the crop promise to materially 
change the situation. Generally, or- 
chards throughout the sections above 
mentioned are showing up far lighter 
than last season; large individual 
yields are the exception this year, 
whereas in I{M4 they were the rule, 
The foremost buyer in the Cobleskill 
district, who last year handled more 
than 15,000 barrels, may not be able to 
secure over 6000 or 7000 barrels this 
season, in spite of the fact that the 
current year he is scouring Otsego 
county and other sections, not drawn 
upon by him to any extent last fall. 
Speaking of the general situation 
Will Angle, a Schoharie county buyer, 
said: “Last fall we secured all the 
apples we could handle at 5) to 73 
cents per barrel, buyers furnishing 
containers, but sellers doing the picks 
ing and delivering at Cobleskill. There 
were thousands of barrels of apples let 











Better than a Horse 


For the McVickKeER costs less and only eats when it’s workimg—1¢ per horse power 
per hour feeds it. It will saw wood, pump water, churn, grind or shell grain, run fanning 
mill, cream separator, washing machine—and do a hundred and one things about the 
farm, and do it hour after hour without getting tired or requiring attention. Just 















ABENAQUE 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 























HAY PRESSES, > start it and let it alone —that’s all. It has one third the parts of any other 
ENSILAGE re) tan ee mystifying cogs, gears, cams, tumbling rods or ratchets to get out 
CUTTERS AND — x7Ts From a 
BLOWERS, > McVICKER 
THRESHERS, = (Automatic) . Va 

_ sets ~ GASOLINE 


ENGINE 


will work for you days, nights and Sundays 
without complaint or stoppages. It can’t get 


i vif sith y out of order, for it is Automatic and so sim- 


wit _ ple as yes os, your ten-year.aid_ bey on 

’ see through it” and understand all about i 
ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS in ten minutes, Nothing to ot out of re- 
Catalogue C, WESTMINSTER STA., VT. pair. Write for our CATALOGUE A and find 
out more about it—and how low the price is. 


ALMA MFG. CO., Alma, Mich. 


Agente: 
The BITTLE-CHARLES CO., 1213 Filbert St, Philadelphis 4m 
8, L. LANBERD CO., Baltimore, Md. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 









go to wasie in this district last year; 
simply never picked and thus rotted 
on the trees. I should judge in Scho- 
harie county alone 10,000 barrels were 
lost in this manner. 
“This year the crop promises not 
| over 25% of a full one. Spys are 
showing up fairly well, but nothing in 
comparison with last year. Buyers 
are now giving $1.50 per barrel for 
fruit on the trees and furnishing con- 
tainers. No quotations have yet been 
=< on cider stock, doubtless this 
| will be scarce and high. We have 
| noted quite a change in the demand 
!in this section from the New York 
| trade during the past few seasons. 
Formerly New York dealers wanted 
Baldwins and _ Spitz, whereas last 
year’s Spys were exceptionally good 


sale, and promise the same this fall 
and winter. There is no scarcity of 
barrels in this district the present 
season.” 

Talking with two or three farmers 
at Seward, just north of Cobleskill, 
American Agriculturist was in- 
formed that orchardists are taking 4 
firm view of the situation. In fact 
there is danger that some may Ovcre 
do the matter by trying to force un- 
attainable prices. They are inclined 
to overlook the fact that they are 
comparing the 1905 local apple crop 
with that of one of the heaviest yields 
in a long series of years, such as was 
Current bids are double 





last year’s. 
and even treble those prevailing last 
year, yet many growers deem them 
below considering. Chester Letts the 
other day turned down an’ offer of $2 
per barrel for some choice fruit and 
he is only one of many rejecting offers 
of that size. Last season Mr Letts, 
and several of his neighbors, fed hun- 
dreds of bushels of choice No 1 apples 
to stock, rather than accept offers of 
50 cents per barrel and be forced to 
do their own picking. They say the 
fruit was worth more to them fof 
feeding to horses. 
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It works like magic, if you state re 
writing advertisers, “I saw your advin 
the old reliable A A.” 
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“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 
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MANAGEMENT OF SORGHUM HAY 


J. C. REEVES, CALHOUN COUNTY, ALA. 



































PROPAGATION OF JAPANESE PERSIMMONS 


Persimmon trees may be secured from the 
nurseryman, or each grower may have a small 





the latter furnishes by far the best stock. It 
is more vigorous and so gives a larger tree than 
does the Japanese stock. Japanese persimmons 











me ORGHUM can be success- | icery of his own. Each method has advan- Were pictured in American Agriculturist of 
ee fully grown on any land = 1,,25: and each its strong advocates. In a March 11, 1905. This is an important point, as 
1 is that will grow a crop of recent bulletin Prof H. H. Hume, formerly of the tree is inclined to be rather dwarf. The 
corn without being fer- the Florida experiment station, but now North presence of the American persimmon, as a 
een tilized. For early SOW- Q,rolina state horticulturist, says: Trees se- native tree in Florida, is good proof that con- 
0 ing I break up the land ..0q from nurseries may not be true to name ditions are well suited to it. The seeds can be 
ally when preparing corn 4.4 the propagating work may not be well done, easily secured; and as they are plentiful, only 
or- ground about May 1, and especially when bought from peddlers and un- the best from the most vigorous trees may be 
Ove : crossplow pythete-se a disk reliable nurseries. The conditions of climate, selected; and lastly, only the best seedlings. 
= ow over it. This leaves the soil free from soil, etc, under which the trees have been grown Many of the native persimmon trees can, and 
ear, One and a half bushels Early Amber in the nursery are different from those on the should be, topgrafted with Japanese varieties. 
“ule. i is sown per acre, harrowed in with a light farm where they are to be planted. Sometimes American persimmon seed should be planted 
skill harrow, and run over with slide. The this has a tendency to check the tree. Yet it in a seedbed, not in the nursery row. After 
eg larger the quantity of seed sown the smaller jg not very important with the persimmon, as the seedlings have attained a hight of 10 or 12 
oie the stalks and the easier to cure. My land the trees are hardy and will grow on almcst inches, transplant them to the nursery row. 
the to forage crops is thoroughly prepared any soil. On the other hand, by securing trees In the nursery, the rows are placed about 2 feet 
segzu and left as level as possible for the mower. from the nursery one may gain a year to three apart and the plants 4 inches asunder in the 
- n ¢ » sorghum is also planted in rows and cul- years, a very important item when a grower row. While in the nursery row they should be 
seis tivated for cutting and feeding green to stock, wishes to get his orchard into bearing as soon grafted. After the graft is well established, 
yer, ‘ ially growing pigs. When the trees are transplanted to the 
the i cane is in full bloom it is field where they are to remain. 
8 cut for hay, for the longer it is This double transplanting gives 
—_ 1 after this the tougher the the best root system. More lat- 
here and the harder it will be erals are formed and a good com- 
s let t ire. When cut the stalks are pact system is the result. When 
ear; let lie for about two days, but the seed is planted in the nurs- 
-— turned ever once or twice during ery row and from it the trees 
: a t time. Then they are raked into their permanent place in the 
) piles 4 or 5 feet high and field, a poor root system is de- 
not tramped firmly. All loose hay is veloped—a long taproot with 
mer raked off so that the hay cocks few laterals. 
= will shed as much water as pos- . The scions should be 4 to 6 
’ for ble in ease of a rain. A rain oo inches long and not exceed ™% 
con- or two does not injure sorghum : 2x inch in thickness. If possible 
been hay if properly looked after, but Bat the scion. wood should not be cut 
Reve since the hay molds easily, it is ageek So ey Pee, Ca until just before the. grafting is 
mee given plenty of time to cure be- - - — . to be done; or, if it is cut in the 
York fore being hauled to the barn. Thrifty Young Poland-China Sows Owned in Indiana fall, it should be stored in sphag- 
eon BS ™ atching the hay — ered The content and happiness here shown bear testimony to good care. or ean t ae a. ; 
‘last ly for a few days, any heating This is from a Fayette county (Ind) farm, on which cholera has never been aie grafting persimmon 
go and sweating can be noted and: Seu, SURONEN tooesent oe eae aate aad toleee thar wekse mates cage em, Maat cuanto Hes 
"fall the pile loosened up for the sun is best, pure water ‘from the spring and tile, ashes and charcoal from the old grafting. Two methods are used: 
y of to get at a day or two longer burned logs, a little clover and grass for the protein muscle builder will be cleft and whip. Cleft grafting 
sent vofore hauling in. Of course it selected with a rellsh. Let mature asitst and there will be no paralysis or has been quite extensively used 
mers can be left in the field by capp:ng _— root or die either. because the work is so easily 
skill, with a thick coat of crab grass. performed. The operation is sim- 
ine I have seen reports of sorghum having killed as possible. To be sure, when he has no per-__ ple and requires little skill and can be used 
ng a stock, but have never experienced any bad re- simmon trees to begin with, nursery trees must on large stocks. It is nearly always employed 
fact, sults from it, and find that all kinds of animals generally be resorted to. When buying nursery in topworking, and its greatest value is for 
ye relish and do well on it, either green or cured. Stock never patronize unaccredited peddlers, this purpose. The stock is cut off squarely 
lined always resort to a reliable nursery and always where the scion is to be placed. It is split 
are Cattle Gain on Grass—Summarizing the re- uy the best that can be obtained. through the center and scions placed on each 
cam ports in a recent investigation concerning the Home grown trees have regener and dis- side so the cambium layers will be in close 
tyr daily gain in weight of cattle during the whole vantages. The propagating work is often done contact. The scion should be sharpened at the 
ouble grazing season, on grass alone, we find the aver- PY inexperienced hands, aad in many cases lower end and the side to be in contact with 
- Jast age of all replies for two-year-old cattle to be Proves a failure. Scions are indiscriminately the cambium of the stock somewhat thicker 
~~ 1.87 pounds per day. The greatest daily ga:n selected, ings oy citi oe as the ae iw than the inner edge, making it wedge-shaped, 
of 82 reported is three pounds, and the smallest one pesiseneraniesitg aowerer, © bern att — with the thin edge on the inside. This brings 
- and pound, but 80% of the reports name amounts aumereus, © the wars @ propery puree i best results. 
offers from 1.5 to 2.5 pounds. The average of all ‘re- oe pag tig pois ge toggles 
pee plies for yearlings is 1.66 pounds per day. The pee hs poatlegyr -thangrvt ‘on enaioed ciate heuy.- — 5 ag - fuer! —_ 
pples greatest gain mentioned is three pounds, and can pe propagated, bet most important of all, can be started in the kitchen window. Make the 
rs of the smallest 1.5 pounds. Seventy-five per cent the grower can propagate the Sidividual tree. rows about 3 inches apart and use about one-half 
“ of the replies as to yearlings report from one fRyery orchard has one or more trees superior ounce of seed to a box about the size of the 
: tor to two pounds daily gain.—[Illinois Experiment to others of the same variety. These are the ordinary window sash. This will produce 
Station. ones which should be propagated. enough plants to set an acre. This not only 
Wat 5 ‘ Two kinds of stocks are used for propagation, saves time, but a lot of money, in the way of 
te in Prats . — is capable of dissolving Japanese seedings and seedlings of the Amer- Preparing hotbeds. The suggestion is worth 
.dv in 10St 80% . ican persimmon. Both are good in general, but considering. 
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UTILIZING GRAPES ON THE FARM 
MRS E. E. VICTORY, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, N Y. 
While our vineyard is small, containing but 
four acres, it contributes largely to the pleasure 
of our family as well as to that of our friends, 
and in addition yields us a handsome profit. 
We have several varieties for home use, besides 
those grown for commercial They 
are one acre of Moore’s Early and three acres 
of Concord. This year, Moore’s Early yielded 
1%4 tons and Concord 8% tons With us the ear- 
lier grapes always bring better prices than later 
ones. All we consider marketable are disposed 
of at top prices. This we attribute largely to 
the care with which they are sorted and packed. 
All grapes are graded as they are packed into 
firsts and seconds and none but firsts are sent 
to market as such. Another important factor 
-in our success is telephone. We are in 
communication with all the local markets and 
know each day just where the demand is great- 
est and our wagons go out accordingly very 
early the following morning. 
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purposes. 


our 


SECONDS MADE INTO WINE, 

The larger portion of our seconds is made 
into wine. They make just as good wine as firsts 
if they are ripe. The Concords are preferable 
for this purpose, as they are more juicy. Great 
care must be taken in picking them from the 
vines to make sure that they are free from 
leaves and dirt. They should be ground as 
soon as possible after picking. If left in the 
baskets they will crack and become moldy in 
a short time. We use a wooden grinder which® 
just breaks the skins and lets the pulp out 
without crushing the seeds. The seeds must 
not be broken, or the wine will be bitter. 

The grinder is placed over the top of a suit- 
able barrel and the grapes put into it. As the 
grinder is operated, the grapes drop into the 
barrel beneath until it is filled to within about 
4 inches of the top. This space is left to allow 
for fermentation. When the barrel is as full 
as desired, place it on a 4-inch blocking and 
bore a hole near the bottom of the barrel and 
put in a wooden plug. 

After the ground grapes have stood and fer- 
mented for about a week, most of the juice 
can be drawn off through this hole. After the 
juice is drawn off, put the pulp and skins in 
a coarse sack and place them in a press. We 
use a cheese press for this purpose, but there 
are many styles and sizes on the market. Take 
the juice as it comes from the press and place 
it in a barrel on end, blocked up about 4 inches. 
Fill the barrel about three-quarters full of juice, 
and to each gallon of juice allow 2% pounds of 
sugar. Use the soft C sugar, as that dissolves 
more easily than granulated sugar. The sugar 
should be dissolved by placing it in a double 
boiler or in a large pan on the stove with just 
enough water added to keep it from burning 
and thoroughly stirring. 

After it is dissolved, remove it from the stove, 
and when it is nearly cold add this syrup to 
the grape juice in the barrel. Leave the barrel 
unbunged for the juice to ferment and the sedi- 
ment to settle to the bottom. Let it stand this 
way three to six months... Then bore a 14-inch 
hole about 1 inch from the bottom of the 
barrel and through this draw off the wine and 
place it in another barrel. Continue to draw 
off until you get down to the sediment. Bung 
the new barrel up and let it stand two to three 
years, when the wine will be ready for use. 
Wine three years old or over suits the greater 
number of our customers best, but we bave 


never sold any over four years old. 
PREPARING GRAPE JUICE. 

For home use I would urge the preparation 

of grape juice. The principles of preservation 


are essentially the same as for canned fruit, 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM. 


the greatest variation being in the temperature. 
Fruit is often brought to the boiling point 
before sealing. This would give grape juice 
a cooked flavor. A temperature of 175 to 180 
degrees is as high as should be permitted. Keep 
the juice at this point long enough to heat it 
through evenly. 

Concord is the variety commonly used, select- 
ing only good and well ripened grapes. Pick 
the fruit from the stems and crush into a pulp. 
Heat the pulp as indicated above. If one wishes 
the clearest juice, regardless of economy of 
grapes, let the juice drain from the pulp, but 
if the greatest possible amount of juice is de- 
sired, regardless of quality, squeeze the pulp. 
Make certain that the juice is of the above tem- 
perature before sealing the bottles. Fill so that 
the juice will come as nearly as possible to the 
cork, as the space may contain germs that will 
cause fermentation. Cover the corks with wax 
and it is ready for use. 





GETTING READY FOR WINTER 
T. B. LUTES, MERCER COUNTY, N J. 

Many farmers whose constant cry is that 
farming does not pay, allow a large proportion 
of their crops to waste in the field through 
lack of forethought, and many others store 
their crops in barns and sheds that are not at 
all suitable. Now is the time to look after these 
things to see that there ‘are no leaky roofs that 
will permit snow and rain to spoil tons of hay 
during the winter, and to see that cellars and 
storerooms are made frostproof. It is the thor- 
oughness with which the farm crops are gath- 
ered and stored that makes up the successful 
financial year. Cut corn while the sap is still 
in the blades in order to have good fodder 
almost equal in value to the best hay. Stalks 
left in the field until a severe frost comes, and 
until the winds have blown the blades to 
shreds have very little nutriment left in them, 
and cattle fed on such stalks will come through 
the winter poor and thin. 

While passing through Delaware and Mary- 
Yand last fall, I observed that the custom of 
farmers in that section is to strip the blades 
from the corn stalks from the ears down, while 
they are yet green. These they cure and store 
in barns for use during winter. This is an 
excellent plan. If the blades are left on the 
stalks until the ear ripens they become so dry 
and tough that they contain hardly any nutri- 
and thus the fertility taken from the 
produce these blades is practically 
As soon as the corn is cut I 
have it husked. Each days husking is hauled 
and put in the crib. It is never allowed to re- 
main on the ground for the crows to feast on 
or a snowstorm to bury. There is no better time 
to crib corn than when it is first husked. After 
husking thé stalks are tied in convenient bun- 
dles and carted to the barn or put up in ricks 
or stacks, butts out to the weather. These 
ricks are constructed to turn rain and snow, 
and if properly put up the fodder will keep 
just as well as if under shelter. 

Everything in the tool and machinery line 
used on the farm should be housed in winter. 
If there is no room for it in the barns or shed, 
an excellent plan is to construct a shed out of 
poles and cornstalks which will effectually keep 
the storm from them and thus save hundreds 
of dollars. No one with common sense will 
leave farm implements outdoors to rust and rot. 
Lately I have followed the practice of cutting 
off old, dead tops of asparagus in the late 
autumn and burning them. In this way the 
tops are disposed of and a great many weed 
seeds destroyed. Another advantage is that if 
the asparagus has any rust the burning of the 
tops destroys much of the fungus which causes 
it. This leaves the asparagus patch clean, so 
1-3-4 


ment, 
soil to 
thrown away. 








that ‘manure can be spread almost any time 
during the winter. I raise large quantities of 
lima beans, and as I sell them in the pod, it 
is necessary to pick 
often so as to get 
marketable beans 
off before the frost 
comes. After frost 
the vines are cut 
from the poles, 
The poles are then 
taken out of the 
ground and stacked, 
sharpened end up, 
to be kept for an- 
other season. All 
broken poles are 
carted to the wood- 
pile. These remarks 
may very 
commonplace te the 
experienced, up-to- 
date farmer, but I 
would say to the 
young man just 
commencing that 
the observance of 
these little things 
and the practice of 
small economies 
make the difference 
between 
and failure. 


seem 














FRUIT PICKER IN OUTLINE. success 


[See next page.] 


CHERRY GROWING IN THE EAST 
GEORGE T. POWELL, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y. 

When cherry trees are first set they are given 
clean culture for about four years, after which 
the land is seeded down to grass, as too high 
culture forces the growth too rapidly, and they 
do not thrive so well. Good soil is selected in 
the first place, and no fertilizer used except 
an occasional application of wood ashes. After 
the trees are properly shaped, no pruning is 
required. The cherry tree will not stand much 
pruning. When the begin to bear, the 
fruit is picked by boys and women mainly, care 
being taken that all specimens be picked with 
the stems upon them. Cherries will not ship 


trees 


at all well if the stems are pulled off. The 
picking is paid for at 1 cent per pound. We 
have had men earn as high as $3 a day. They 


were, of course, expert pickers. 

For sweet cherries we plant Napoleon Bigar- 
reau, Rockport Bigarreau, Elton, Black Eagle, 
Black Tartarian and Windsor. The Black Eagle 
and Black Tartarian are half-hardy varieties, 
and are not suited to general planting. The 
sour varieties are Early Richmond and Large 
Montmorency. These are especially valuable 
for canning. In shipping, the fruit is packed 
in eight-pound baskets, which are faced, the 
stems being turned down so that only the cher- 
ries show in the baskets. Strawberry quarts 
are used, and they are faced in the same man- 
ner. They generally bring from 1 to 2 cents 
a pound more by being faced. This work is 
done by women. 

Of late years it has been difficult to grow 
sweet cherries successfully. From some cause 
not fully understood they seem to blight and 
fail the second year, and it is with extreme 
difficulty that an orchard of sweet cherries can 
become well established in the eastern portion 
of New York, or in any of the New England 
states. For this reason fancy cherries of thie 
varieties named above will always command a 
higher value in the markets. 





Cash for By-products is a motto which should 
rule in, every poultry yard. Save feathers, 
plumes, droppings, everything, in fact, and 
utilize it in some way. 























EFFECTIVE HOME-MADE FRUIT PICKER 


One of the most clever devices for picking 
fruit we have ever seen is that used on the 
farm of A. C. Hedden of Tompkins county, N Y. 
In a recent interview he said: “I rented my 
1891 and moved to Ithaca. That year 
proved to be a good apple season, and my 
orchard, an old one, consisting of+ very large 
trees, was loaded with fruit. My tenant, who 
was quite a large man and rather clumsy, came 
to me in the fall full of trouble, on account 
difficulty of picking and handling the 
He had been picking from a ladder, 


farm in 


oi the 


apple crop. 


which had turned and thrown him to the 
ground. He seemed to blame me for the size 
of the trees, the big crop and the ladder episode. 
I replied, ‘I will make you something to pick 
with, so you will not be obliged to climb so 


much.’ I took some wire and commenced ex- 
perimenting until I got some- 


SEASONABLE AUTUMN WORK 


the strong spring d. .The end a, is inserted 
into a wooden handle as long as needed. When 
the muslin sack is attached, as shown in the 
picture, which includes Mr Hedden, caught by 
American Agriculturist’s camera, the jaws of 
the picker are easily closed by pulling slightly 
on the cloth. The fruit falls through the sack 
or long cloth tube into the hand of the operator. 





HANDLING SILAGE 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

On the supposition that the silo is to be filled 
with corn chiefly or wholly, it is important that 
everything shall be ready when the crop has 
reached the proper stage for being siloed. While 
it is true, of course, that the stage of maturity 
during which corn may be successfully cured 
in the silo varies from the first formation of 
grain on the cob until the crop is virtually or 
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farmers who are neighbors. In this way the 
labor question can be better solved probably 
than in any other. If two or three neighbors 
co-operate thus, additional hiring may be dis- 
pensed with entirely. Such co-operation would 
not be completely satisfactory if each man’s 
crop should be ready for the silo at the same 
time, but this seldom happens. 








CUL AND SHREDDED SILAGE. 

The superiority of cut and shredded sflage 
over that which is simply cut, consists in the 
more complete consumption of the silage by the 
stock. When corn is simply cut, though the 
lengths be very short, cattle will reject more 
or less of the hard portions of the stalk toward 
the butts. The rejected silage runs all the way 
from 5 to 10%, and in some instances it is more. 
When the silage is both cut and shredded, waste 
is practically eliminated, as the cut portions 

of the stalk are also torn into 








thing which answered the pur- 
pose for that season. [ made 
ovements from time to time, 
until I could, see no further 
chance for betterment. 
I do not claim rapidity in pick- 
r under all conditions. I hava 
been told by those who have 
used this picker that an orchard 
can be picked clean quicker with 
one of them than by the usual 
method. Of course, if the fruit 
is low and handy to pick with 
hands, there is no compul- 
mm about using a picker; in 
fact, it would be in the way. 
When fruit is not plenty a man 
go through an orchard and 
much faster than to carry 
idder. A neighbor borrowed 
picker, saying he had about 
eck of scattering apples in his 
hard he wanted. He did not 
return the picker, asking if he 
could keep it. Instead of a peck 
of apples he got four bushels of 
kind of fruit. It had 
itself several times in 
half a day, 
[ made another for a friend, 
who used it on his Bartlett pear 
es, from which he had had to 
le off about half the fruit he- 
ause he could not reach it. The 
of a farmer friend who had 
one of these pickers said: ‘You 
in give my husband another, 
ause I want this for my own 


finest 


1 for 


t 


wife 








shreds. Additional power is 
wanted to make such silage, but 
the addition is not so much as 
would be supposed at first 
thought, for the reason that 
when the cuts are shredded they 
may be left considerably longer 
than would otherwise be admis- 
sible. The relative waste in 
feeding corn in all the past has 
been one of the most regrettable 
things about its use, hence the 
possibility and easy practicability 
of thus using the entire crop 
should be hailed with peculiar 
satisfaction. 

STORING AWAY THE SILAGE, 

The way in which the silage is 
stored is a matter of much im- 
portance. Unless the silage is 
kept well spread the distribution 
of the light and heavy parts of 
the corn will be uneven. This 
will interfere with even settling 
of the silage and will furnish 
food not equal in its constituents. 
Not only should the spreading 
be even, but the tramping should 
be careful, and particularly to- 
ward the outer edges where the 
silage naturally sinks more slow- 
ly and packs less firmly at the 
first than it does in the center 
of the silo. The most valuable 
quality in the man in the silo 
is conscience, especially should 
the weather be hot. It is much 
hotter in the silo than outside. 








I can take it to the orchard 








The person thus engaged is out 





| select such early apples as 
| want for pies and sauce, with- 
out throwing clubs or getting a rail from the 
fence to thresh and break the limbs and bruise 
the fruit. When I get my apples with the picker 
are no bruises to cut out. I get the 
largest and best and leave the others to grow.’ 
As most of the fruit raised in towns and 
zardens is used on the table, it is desirable that. 
the table in as perfect a shape 
Nothing can improve the appear- 
nee of the fruit, polished as it is by passing 
through the cloth tube. The construction and 
operation is such that fruit can be picked above 
the head laterally, or even from the ground. 
In fact, one can get in no position so he cannot 
bring the fruit to his hand when once within 
ihe jaws of the picker. No one who has. even 
fruit tree can afford to be without 
a picker of this kind. It is the most convenient 
device I ever owned.” 
The construction is shown in the drawing 
reproduced on opposite page. The main frame 
is of heavy copper wire, to which is attached 


the re 


ii comes on 


as possible. 


a single 





The Old and the New Way of Getting the Choice Fruit 


almost ripe, it is also true that there is a period 
of maturity at which it may be made into silage 
with less of hazard than at any other period. 
That period is usually spoken of as the glazed 
or roasting stage of the ears. 

The aim should be, therefore, to have all 
things ready when the corn is ready. It is bet- 
ter to begin while the corn is a little short 
of readiness where much filling is to be done, 
as it will be more than ready before the last 
of the crop is stored. The all things include 
a corn harvester for putting the crop into 
sheaves, low wagon or trucks with platform 
for drawing the corn, a powerful cutting box 
to cut and shred the corn at the same time, a 
blower attachment to convey it to the silo, a 
gasoline or cther engine of sufficient power, and 
enough help to keep the work moving on stead- 
ily in each department. This means that good 
planning is necessary, and it also probably 
means that under ordinary farm conditions more 
or less of co-operation will be necessary between 


of sight, and is so far master of 
the situation. Because of these 
things, a conscientious man in a silo who weighs 
only 140 pounds is worth many times more than 
a man with a sleeping conscience who weighs 
200 pounds. 

Many plans have been adopted of covering the 
silage. None probably has proved better than 
that which scatters a thick seeding of oats over 


. the silage, adds a few buckets of water, and 


then allows the mass of green food produced to 
decay. No silo can be filled so as to remain 
quite full, hence when the silo is fuil it is usually 
necessary to allow it to settle a few days and 
fill again. 





Prevention of Diseases of animals is one of 
the greatest problems our live stock industty 
will some day be compelled to face. _ For the 
individual, however, it is a simple problem, 
and no good business man would hesitate as 
to the best course to pursue.—[Dr Paul Fischer, 
State Veterinarian, Ohio. 
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mr TIANURE SPREADER 


| OMY 


operated with a single lever, and the only one having a Vibrating Rake. The 
Single lever avoids complications in construction, is easy to work, strong, acts 
quickly and surely and is entirely efficient. No danger or liability to breakage by 
pulling the wrong lever. Th> Vibrating Rake is so constructed and so placed 
that it thoroughly evens up the load on its way to the cylinder. This insures per- 
fectiy even distribution and spreading and obviates the necessity of extra care in 
loading. Coarse and lumpy manure cannot always be loaded so as to produce a 
level load. The Vibrating Rake will make every load, of every kind of manure, 
perfectly even. In all other respects the I, H. C. Spreader is built as well as best 
material and superior workmanship can make it. Solid steel axles front and rear; 
steel wheeis with broad faced tires, flanged to keep out dirt, mud, ete; traction 
lugs on rear wheels; power applied from both rear wheels; front wheels cut under— 
turns very short; steel track for apron. While exceedingly strong and capable of 
great strain the Il. H. C. Spreader is of unusually light draft, 

The I. H. C. Spreader spreads all kinds of manure rapidly, evenly and perfectly. It 
matters little if manure be strawy, chaffy, packed, caked, wet, dry or frozen, this ma- 
chine will tear itapart and distributeit upon the land evenly. It will handle fine, com- 
posted manure for top dressing in the most-perfect manner, and even the presence of 
corn stalks in the manure does not prevent the excellent quality of its work. It is the 
ereatest labor saver of the age. Made in three sizes, 35, 55 and75 bushels. Our nearest 
agent will supply you with printed matter, prices, etc. ‘See him before buying, or 


write 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERIGA (incorp.) 
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Even Distribution Every Operation 


















WILL EXHIBIT AT N. Y. STATE FAIR, 
SYRACUSE SEPT. 1-16 


WALTER A. WOOD: 


MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO. 













































THE WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MAKERS OF HARVESTING MACHINES HAVING 
NO CONNECTION WITH A TRUST. 
Farmers, dealers and all who are interested in farm- 
ing machines are cordially invited to visit our exhibit on 
the fair grounds. You will see the latest models of the 
world’s best machines and implements for the farm. 
They will be fully explained by experts. 


THE LINE COMPRISES 


Mowers, Rakes, Tedders, Reapers, Grain and Corn Binders, } 
Binder Twine, Side Delivery Rakes and Hay Loaders, Harrows, ° 
Cultivators and Knife Grinders. 


WALTER A. WOOD 


MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., 
CATALOG FREE HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y.— 
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California Alfalfa 





STUMP PULLERS 66 


Seven Sizes CATALO i 
Re and Fruit Land. 
52 = ; FREE wane Gridley Colony. in am County, ** Where Crop® 
_e. ever Fail,” offers splendi rtunit i 
Ocpt 4 W.SMITH LACROSSE WIS | Fruit Raiser and Homeseeker. “Bluest pest ef Becromento 


Valley. Fertile soil; new irrigation system. Close to schools, 
churches and railway station. Electrie road will pass 
Colony. Mountains and pine forests near by. Hunting and 
fiching. Splendid fruit section; peaches, figs, grapes, 
oranges and English walnuts thrive and pay well. Alfalfa 
and dairying very profitable; 5 to 6 crops alfalfa ever 
season. The right place for acozy and paying home. Will 
send names of recent settlers at Gridley who will verify our 
statements. Special Proposition for the Homeseeker, in 10 
and 20 acre tracts. Larger tracts for the farmer and dairy- 
man. Very easy terms. Write for printed matterand pictures 
CHAS. F. O’BRIEN, Gen’1l Mer., Dept. B, 
30 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal, 





best by Test—80 YEARS. We CASH 
OARS WanT MORE SALESMEN PAY watt 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y. 








WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT 

and send 4 Wheels, Tire on, + $7.25 

With Rabber 15.00, I mfg. wheels % to 4 in. 

tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harness, $3.60. Write for 
catalog. Learn how to buy direct. Repair Wheels $38.50. 

Ss Wagon Umbrella FREE, N BOQOH, Cincinnati, G 
























THE POULTRY YARD 


Preparing Poultry for Winter. 


W. R. WOODEN, CALHOUN COUNTY, MICH. 





Arrangements should be completed 
now so that when the first cold storms 
of late fall appear, the chicks, both 
old and young will be properly 
housed. Apple trees are the finest 
roosting place in the world until these 
late storms come, but upon their ap- 
old and young, will be _ properly 
sheltered, otherwise their molt and 
growth may be stopped. The first 
necessity is to see that the poultry 
house is thoroughly cleaned and thor- 
oughly repaired. See that there are 
no drafts of cold air openings that 
will drive against the birds while on 
the perch, and at the same time do 
not go to the extreme of making the 
house too tight. 

My experience leads 
there is more danger in a too close 
house than in one that is somewhat 
open and ccld. The fowls feel the 
approach of cold weather, and wheth- 
er the house is open or close will 
huddle together at night. Much has 
been said and written relative to fresh 
air or ventilating flues in poultry house 
construction, either a flue taking fresh 
air outside the walls, generally under 
the eaves for protection, discharging 
inside near the floor, or a straight 
fiue through the roof. Whether one 
has had experience with such ventila- 
tion or not, it is well to try an opening 
in each end of the house near the rvof. 
The one on the east or south end 
should be open so that it can be regu- 
lated and use it all winter, even some 


me to believe 


opening in the very coldest of 
weather. 
The flue scheme may be all right, 


but I have found it not always to be 
safe; the end openings have always 
worked on safe lines. As cold weath- 
er approaches the west or north open- 


ing can be closed entirely, while the 
other will afford plenty of ven- 
tilation. Doors or windows opened 


in the daytime will help out through 
the day. My houses are 8x12 feet with 
opening in each end near the roof 6 
inches square covered bya slide. In one 
house 14x150 feet in which there are 
15 compartments the end openings are 
windows 24-30 inches and if the house 
is filled with fowls, say 150 or more 
the east window is open to some extent 
every night. 

Before being used for winter the 
house should be thoroughly cleaned 
and sprayed with any good liquid 
lice killer or a compound made after 
the following formula: 8 ounces each 
crude carbolic acid, crude crystals 
naptholeum, bisulphide of carbon, 1 
quart lubricating oil, 1 gallon coal 
oil. This should be used in any 
poultry house at least once each week 
from July 1 until cold weather sets 
in. 

The stock should be grown so that 
it can be sorted and the butcher stock 
sold if possible before necessary to 
place in winter quarters. Only rugged 
and healthy specimens should be se- 
lected for winter and spring use. Im- 
mation or weak specimens are better 
sold for a moderate price in late fall. 
Attempts to keep them may result in 


disappointment. The cost of keeping 
is much more than any increased 
value by trying to keep them for 


greater growth or egg production. 
An abundant supply of grit and 
green food or clover hay should be 
provided. Cut clover if steamed is a 
fair substitute for green food, yet it 
cannot be depended upon for the same 
results. The cheapest winter poultry 
food the writer ever used is a feed of 
shelled corn fed in litter in the morn- 
ing and for evening a mash made 
of steamed cut clover hay, boiled cull 
potatoes and bran or mill feed enough 
to mix with it until crumbly. Plenty 
of grit and fresh water with fresh 
ground bone three times a week and 
the foregoing rations will produce 
winter eggs without fail. 


Coal ashes 





will be gleaned over closely regardless 
of grit fed; they are an excellent aiq 
to good health. Save them and feeq 
liberally. 

The run provided for Winter is g 
matter that should be governed by lo 
cality and convenience. The : 
scratching sheds are al] right 
right latitude and in right 
but when the temperature g 
vicinity of zero a good 
will provide plenty of 
fully as much comfort. 

Prevent egg eating by preparing for 
it in the fall. If nests are so situated 
that the eggs are not in sight of the 
fowls during the day the birds rarely 
get into the habit. Exposed nests 
should have a slitted curtain of heavy 
dark colored cloth hanging before 
them. The hens will find their way 
through the curtain to lay, and after 
leaving the nest are not apt to eat eggs 
unless they lie in plain sight. 


open 
in the 
Weather, 
oes to the 
roomy house 
exercise and 





Poorly Galvanized Fences—We hear 
so many complaints the past few years 
about galvanized wire not being so 
“lasty” as the wire furnished some 
years ago that this question seeming- 
ly has become serious and of vital 
interest to every farmer. As consid- 
erable money is now spent by the aver- 
age farmer for fences, it would seem 
good judgment to thoroughly study 
the fence question before buying, with 
a view to securing the very best arti- 
cle made, and to know that it is heay- 
ily galvanized and weather proof. The 
Brown Fence and Wire company, of 
Cleveland, O, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in. this journal, claim to make 
a heavy weight farm fence, using all 
No 9 coiled spring steel strand wires 
with No 9 stay wires and all wires con- 


taining au extra heavy coating of gal- 
vanizing. We advise our readers send- 
ing for this company's free illustrated 


catalog, also a sample of their fence, 
which they mail free. Mention this 
paper in writing. { 





Bean Harvest Progressing—Reports 
to this journal from some sections of 


southern Michigan, say the weather 
has proved none too favorable for the 
field bean harvest. A few growers 
have threshed out about 12 bushels 
per acre. Excessive moisture has ma- 
terially cut down prospects for the 
1905 Michigan bean crop, but some 


advices say where the soil is not heavy 
the yield will run above the average. 
Buyers offering $1.25 to $1.30 per 
bushel for good screened stock. Har- 
vesting is also under way in New 
York. Conditions in Genesee county 
are uneven; outlook unfavorable in 
parts of Ontario. 





Break Downs on Engines can bé 
eliminated by purchasing only the 
most approved types of gasoline en- 
gines. A good machine more than pays 
for itself, in the long run. The Alame 
gasoline engines, manufactured by 
Lunt, Morse & Co, are subjected to 
severe tests before they are sold; this 
insures their running ability. The 
firm also manufactures, the splendid 
Hero ensilage cutters and climax blow- 
ers, self-feeding log saws and water 
supply machinery. Look up their adv 
and write for free catalog, mentioning 
this journal. 





Ensilage Cutters are an important 
item in the farm management of to- 
day. Dairymen and feeders fully real- 
ize the economy of the silo. With the 
latter goes the ensilage cutter, = 
indispensable adjunct. The “Ohio 
rnonarch self-feed blower ensilage cut- 
ters, made by the Silver Mfg Co of 
Salem, O, are first-class in every Té- 
spect and of the most approved, up- 
to-date type. If you want a strong, 
durable, satisfactory and inexpensive 
cutter, write the manufacturers for 
free catalog, mentioning that you saw 
their adv in American Agriculturist. 
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A 3,000,000-Bushel Onion Crop. 





quis SUBSTANTIALLY REPRESENTS THE 
YIELD IN THE COMMERCIAL ONION 
GROWING BELT IN 1905.—rTOTAL MUCH 
AS A YEAR AGO, AND QUALITY GOOD, AL- 
THOUGH MANY SMALL ONIONS.—CROP 
BADLY HURT IN THE WEST BY EARLY 


DRENCIHING RAINS.—SOME BLIGHT BUT 
NOT SERIOUS.—NEW CROP MOVING TO 
MARK} '.—PRICES AND EXPORT TRADE, 
Another harvest season brings to full 
fruition a good crop of onions. The* 
outturn in the commercial onion grow- 


ing belt has been exceeded occasionally 
in recent years, but 1905 as a whole 
js yielding a good average crop, and 
this in spite of many earlier vicissi- 
tudes. American Agriculturist’s final 
estimate of the crop of onions is 3,305,- 
0) bushels, compared with 3,341,000 
pushels in 1904, The figure first named 
jsabout 10% greater than the commer- 
cial crop of two years ago. 

What is known as the commercial 
onion belt, shows a total area, accord- 
ing to our best estimate, of a little less 
than 13,000 acres, compared with an 
annual average of something like 12,-. 
ru) acres in recent years. This terri- 


tory, producing practically all of the 
onto for the big distributing markets 
grown east of the Rocky mountains, 
includ Ohio, New York, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Connectitut, and other scat- 
tering sections. 
NEW YORK’S LIBERAL CROP. 

Probably more than 1,000,000 bush- 
els onions constitutes the: commercial 
crop of New York, fully half of these 
being harvested in Orange county, as 
sho in Amevican Agriculturist’s 
accompanying table. The acreage 
for t state was as much as last year 
and t rate of yield, although uneven, 
fail good, taken as a whole. One 
of o orrespondents at Chester, Or- 
ange county, reports it the finest crop 
in y as gathered and stored; farm- 
ers sidering the price too low, 
some damage in that county by cut- 
wor 

M on county, N Y, suffered se- 
vere by heavy winds and rains early 
in t eason, this cutting into- the 
acré Some well-posted people es- 
tim the crop of both Madison and 
On ga a little better than half that 
of a year ago. Around Canastota in 
the towns of Lenox and Subhivan, 
blight affected many pieces and onions 
are ler size. Wholesale dealers did 
not get into the field until September, 
market opening rather slowly. In 
Wayne county, farmers inclined to 
hold; some report of damage by ex- 
cessive rains. A fairly good crop in 
tensselaer and Washington counties, 
but onions smaller than usual. The 
crop on Long Island was generally 
Satisfactory. 


RETURNS TO NEW ENGLAND GROWERS. 
So far as yield is concerned, the 


Con ‘ticut valley and the territory 
on the north shore of Long Island 
make a good showing. The acreage 
Was large, especially in western Massa- 
chusetts, where the crop developed 


perhaps rather better than further 


others poor; perhaps scarcely an aver-, 
age crop around Northampton; a good 
crop has been secured at Hatfield, 
Sunderland, Montague, etc. Few sales 
reported to American Agriculturist 
up to an early September date. 
In eastern Massachusetts they are not 
grown as generally as a few years ago. 

Crop this season fairly good in the 
Hartford territory and rather uneven 
down on Long Island sound. At West- 
port, Ct, a good many small onions, 
but sound in quality and will probably 
keep well. In the Southport district, 
given very largely to white onions, 
season not favorable to a large crop; 
insect pests and dry weather in gen- 
eral caused considerable damage. 
Around Fairfield a good crop secured, 
as a whole. Near New Haven a good 
many small onions, partly the result 
of blight, but sound and no sign of rot 
up to early September. 


EARLY PLANS FOR INCREASED CROP FRUS- 
TRATED. 


Last spring the inclination on the 
part of growers was to put in a big 
area, stimulated by the high prices of 
the preceding winter; in fact, the 
acreage seeded to this crop was ma- 
terially greater than that harvested 
in the autumn of 1904, but favorable 
conditions did not prevail to the end. 
As pointed out in American Agricul- 
turist’s reports from time to time, the 
crop was overtaken by disaster in im- 
portant areas of Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois and Wisconsin. Rain- 
fall was excessive, hundreds of acres 
were washed out, and in some in- 
stances fields remaining grew and de- 
veloped indifferently, resulting in a 
poor rate of yield this month of Sep- 
tember. 

A close study of our returns at time 
of harvest bear upon this very uneven 
rate of yield. The best showing is in 
Orange county, N Y, and in the Con- 
necticut valley, and the poorest in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. In the two 
states just named, the ultimate yield 
is a little more than two-thirds of a 
normal, in some important counties 
only one-half. In parts of Ohio there 
is a good outturn to the acre, but in 
some sections the yield is very poor, 
thus reducing the average for that 
state sharply. from that of one and two 
years ago. This is made up in part, 
however, by the increased acreage. 
The average for the United States, 256 
bushels for the commercial onion belt, 
is a little less than a year ago, but 
better than in 19038. While many of 
the onions are rather small in size, the 
crop as a whole is sound and fair in 
appearance and quality at time of har- 
vest. There are many small onions in 
Ohio, New York and New England. 

As outlined above, and also as inti- 
mated in our preliminary report otf 
the onion crop published September 2, 
the west suffered seriously through 
floods, in sharp contrast with a year 
ago. Much damage realized this year 
in Ohio and the states bordering on 
Lake Michigan, and yield smaller. The 
area brought to harvest in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Indiana was much less 
than last spring hoped for and the 

















—Total crop, bus 
1904 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


the onions available for market in In- 
diana, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
LIBERAL YIELDS IN OHIO AND NEW YORK. 

Ohio’s liberal acreage, probably the 
largest ever seeded, shows only a fair 
rate of yield, reducing the tonnage 
from that of a year ago. Excessive 
rainfall and blight cut the crop in the 
northeastern part of the state, yet 
Lake county, always a good producer, 
will have many for market. The crop 
is deficient in Trumbull county and 
uneven in Wayne, where more or less 
of the spring area was destroyed by 
floods; weather favorable for harvest, 
but many onions under size. Blight 
struck onions in the Carey district, 
and American Agriculturist’s corre- 
spondents in Wyandot county place 
the yield at 150 to 250 bushels to the 
acre, but sharp increase in the total 
acres this year under this crop. Tes- 
timony of this character comes to us 
from such towns as McGuffy, Kenton 
and Alger. ‘ 

The New York crop, always highly 
important in the autumn and winter 
markets, is somewhat larger than a 
year ago, owing to an increased area 
and a good yield per acre. In Madison 
county the average was less than a 
year ago, but elsewhere in the state 
it was full ;a good many small onions, 
yet quality, as a whole, good. 


TO SELL OR TO HOLD. 

is always a puzzling question at time 
of harvest. Returns from American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents shows 
the usual variations with regard to 
this. In Ohio, a good many growers 
indicate a disposition to hold for bet- 
ter prices, and it is true of Indiana@ 
and Michigan, particularly in sections 
where the yjeld is deficient. In de- 
ciding this matter, however, each pro- 
ducer should study conditions every- 
where in the onion producing belt, as 
brought out in our report here- 
with, and as shown through the drift 
of testimony published in these col- 
umns in recent weeks. 


ONION CROPS AND NEW YORK PRICE PER BU. 









Crop Bushels Oct Jan April 

05-6... .3,305,000 *$0.60@ .85 _ — 
04-5... .3,341,000 -79@ .90 $0.80@1.10 $0.75@1.25 
03-4... .3,090,000 -79@1.00 .70@ .90 1.00@1.50 
"02-3. ..3,822,000 0@ .90 -O@ .90 35@ .75 
01-2. ..2,990.000 .80@1.10 1.20@1.60 1,20@f.80 
“00-1. ..3,738,000 .0@ .60 1.00@1.20 1.20@1°60 
"99-0... .4,615,000 .40@ 50 .40@ .70 70@ 85 
"98-9. ..3,100.000 .40@ .70 §=.60@ .90 ~=.80@ 1.20 
"97-8. ..2,800,000 4041.00 1.00@1.40 .60@1.10 
"96-7... .2,818,000 .20@ .70 =.80@1.10 — 
95-6. ..2,973,000 250 .60 .20@ .50 .30@ .60 
"94-5... -10@ .70 .50@ .80 .80@1.20 
"93-4.. 0@ .80 .50@ .75) § .20@ .61 
92-3.. -60@1.00 .60@1.00 80@1.40 
*91-2...3,200,000° .40@ .70 .80@1.00 .60@1.10 


*Early September price. 


In the east a good many growers 
are selling, but this tendency is by no 
means general. In sections where 
storage facilities are ample, a good 
many onions will he held for a time. 
The tendency among speculators and 
wholesale dealers is bearish. The open- 
ing weeks of September finds them 
insisting that with a brief stretch of 
dry weather and active operations of 
completing the harvest, there will be 
a flood of onion offerings on the mar- 
kets. 

Ruling prices at country shipping 
points, in the early days of the har- 


————, --Price p bu, cts—, 
1903 1905 1904 


360,000 300,000 45@ 60 h0@ 90 
202,000 135,000 75@100 75@125 
63,000 78,000 50@°75 75@109 
50,000 62,000 — —_ 
510,000 300,000 40@ 50 S5@ GF 
378,000 490,000 40@ 60 50@ Th 
75,000 70,000 — — 
877,000 860,000 30@ 55 50@ Th 
202,000 200,000 — 75@100 
270,000 225,000 35@ 50 40@ 7h 
204,000 214,000 40@ 50 40@ 60 
150,000 156,000 35@ 50 — 





South in Connecticut. In Hampshire rate of yield also materially smaller; 
county, Mass, some pieces very good, this results in a marked decrease in 
Final Estimate of Yield in the Commercial Onion Growing Belt. 
--Acreage commercial onion belt—, —Yield p a, bus— 
1905 1904 1903 1899 1905 1904 1903 1905 

Massachusetts ....... 1,450 1,320 1.260 1,250 3810 275 240 449,500 
Southport (Ct) district 950 900 1,000 1,000 210 225 135 199,500 
Other Connecticut .... 300 300 300 200 250 210 260 75,000 
Rhode Island ........ 250 250 250 225 225 200 250 56,250 
Orange Oa, 3 FT ices 1,800 1,700 1,850 1,600 325 300 160 585,0u0 
Other New York..... 1,700 1,800 1,900 1,625 275 210 260 467,500 
Pennsylvania ........ 360 350 350 300 200 200 200 72,000 
ORD pee Ses oe 3,000 2,700 2,650 2,950 250 325 336 750,000 
DHOOM: ca ase esewes 850 900 800 700 250 225 250 212,500 
ee ar 700 900 900 700 270 300 2350 189,000 
Michigan isda wisewe 900 850 950 900 150 240 225 135,000 
Wisconsin ........ oscar a 600 650 600 175 250 240 113,750 
TOU + ccke -+++e--12,910 12,330 12,860 12,050 256 266 240 3,305,000 


3,341,000 3,090,000 35@100 40@100 
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vest and extended into September, are 
printed here (also on our market 
pages). Accompanying table shows our 
final estimate of yield in the commer- 
cial onion belt, covering the total acres 
by states, yield per acre in bushels, 
total crop and prices. 

The foreign trade in onions is shown 


in the small table, and covers a long, 


series of years. Our exports, however, 
have little effect on domestic prices to 
farmers. Foreign onions coming into 
this country arrive in large part in the 
off season. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN ONIONS, 


———Imports — -Exports— 
Yr ended Av AV 
June 30 Bus Vaiue- val Bus val 
1904-5 .... 856,366 $643,207 75.1c 234,048 89.7c 
1903-4 ....1,171,242 914,413 77.9c 144,764 78.8c 
1902-3 .... 915,599 699,657 76.4c 145,509 80.1c 














1901-2 .... 796.316 608.673 74.4c 113,531 $1.03 
1990-1 .... 773,306 508,810 65.7c 165,391 87.0c 
1899-0 .... 546,705 357,827 65.4c 171,636 83.1c 
1898-9 .... 771,960 499,520 64.7c 164,902 81.1c 
1897-8 .... 488.853 429,173 87.8e 100,148 90.8¢ 
1896-7 .... 560,138 627,273 $1.12 73,511 81.6¢ 


1895-6 .... —- — — 82,916 73.8c 
1894-5 .... - _— — 538,335 87.6c 





Sore Shoulders on work horses con- 
stitute a serious matter for the farmer 
who cannot afford to have his animals 
remain idle. How would you like a 
standard remedy that permits the use 
of the animal while being cured? A 
single day’s work more than pays for 
all the medicine a _ sore-shouldered 
horse normally uses in a year. Look 
up the adv elsewhere in this paper, 
of the Bickmore Gall Cure and write 
for sample box. This will be mailed 
you for 10 cents. Mention this jour- 
nal when writing. 








“‘ THERE’S A REASON” 


That's All Right, But What Is It. 


A lady teacher in South Dakota says: 

“I was compelled to give up teach- 
ing for nearly 4 years because of what 
the physicians called ‘nervgus dyspep- 
sia.” Nor was I of any use in the 
household economy. I was in many re- 
spects a wreck. 

“T had numerous ptysicians, one 
after another, and took many different 
kinds of medicine, but they did me no 
good. 


“Finally, 5 years ago, I began to use 
Grape-Nuts food. I grew stronger in a 
very short time on the new diet, and 
Was soon able to resume and am still 
teaching. I no longer use drugs of any 
kind, my dyspepsia has disappeared 
and I am a hearty woman—thanks to 
Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum 
Co, Battle Creek, Mich. There's a rea- 
son. Brain work and worry take 
strength from the stomach and bowels. 
They become too weak to handle the 
fried meat, eggs, bacon, coffee and 
white bread, so partly digested they 
decay and cause all sorts of trouble 
which will become chronic if con- 
tinued. Then the nerves and brain 
grow weary for they are deprived. of 
the rebuilding elements the food must 
furnish to replace the soft gray filling 
of nerve centres and brain which is 
partly used up each day. 

Now comes the mission of Grape- 
Nuts to supply the “Reason.” Made in 
a peculiar and scientific way of the 
selected parts of Wheat and Barley 
this famous food contains natural 
phosphate of potash with albumen 
which combines with’ water .in the 
body and makes that gray matter 
quickly and surely. Then when nerves 
and brain feel the power of new made 
and properly made cells, the strength 
returns to stomach as well as other 
parts. “There’s a réason.” Anyone 
can prove it. 


See the little book “The Road. to 
Wellville” in each pkg. 


TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100-$5 per i000. 


Send for ples and testimonials. 
Do not wait until Rabbits and Mice 
ruin your trees. 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 
Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 
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What You Gain 


force, which is thousands of times stronger than the force of gravity that makes cream 


rise in pans. 


In a few words, you gain this b 
Tubular: 
cream, because Tubulars skim by centrifugal 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


using a 
(1). One-quarter to one-half more 


(2). One-half to twice as much for butter. because Tubulars remove dirt 
and bacteria, thus making gilt-edge butter possible. 


(3). Half the work saved, because # 


you finish skimming five minutes after milk- 


ing, feed warm skimmed milk at barn, and 
have only the can ofcreamtocare for. Write 


today for catalog W-100. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

TORONTO, CAN. , 


It tells all plainly. 


CHICAGD, ILL. 


harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 








N Save the animal--save your 
\ herd—cure every case of Lump Jaw. The 

disease is fatal in time, and it spreads. 
Only one way to cure it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


No trouble—rub fton. No risk—your money 
back if it ever fails, Used for seven years 
by nearly all the big stockmen. ree 





illustrated book on Lump Jaw and other 
diseases and blemishes of cattle and horses, 


Write for it today. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill 





., 3 
s 3 PACKAGE 
ABSCLUTELY will cure any case 
PURE or your money will be 
OMe VE $7 PACKAGE will 
w 
PERMANENT cure ordinary cases. 


Sent post paid on 
i of price. 
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SpoTCASH 
GUARANTEE 


We don’t try to tell you what Security 
Stock Food has done for others; we show 
you what it will do for you. 


Use Security Stock Food (glutenized) 
for growing animals; for fattening animals; 
for work horses; for milch cows. The 
Food won’t cost youa cent if you can’t see 
that Security Stock Food has saved feed, 
made quicker growth; kept your animals in 
better condition, given more milk, and made 
you more money. Write us if not Satis- 
fied and we will refund price in full. You 
are the sole judge. No questions asked. 


For five years this guarantee has been on every 
package sold. Italso covers Security Poultry 
Food, Lice Killer, Gall Cure, Colic Cure, Worm 
Powder, Calf Food, Heave Remedy, Healer and 
Rheumatic Liniment. Security preparations are 
sold by dealers in almost every town in the 
United States, who will recommend them highly 
and “backup” our guarantee. 























SECURITY IS THE ONLY GLUTENIZED STOCK FOOD. 


SECURITY STOCK FOOD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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AnInflamed Tendon 


NEEDS COOLING 


ABSORBINE 


Will do it and restore the circulation, 

assist nature to repair strained, rup- 

tured “ye yo more successfully than 

Firing. No blister; no hair gone; and 

you can use the horse. $2.00 per bottle 
delivered. Book 2-B Free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind $1.00 

: Bottie. Cures Strained Torn Liga- 

# ments. Cures Varicose Veins. Allays 

pain quickly. Genuine manufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


Work 
Horses 


need not be laid off for 

treatment if you use 

Gall 
Cure. 


CASHES 
er 





Goat 








Bickmore’s 


Cures while you work him of all Harness, Sad- 
dle or Collar Galls, Scratches, Cuts, Cracks, 


etc. Sold everywhere by dealers, Guaranteed. 
Money refundedifit fails. ple mailed for 10 cents. 


GICKMORE GALL CURE COMPANY, Box 507, Old Town Me. 
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Separator 
85 


he 
Little 
Marvel 


T 

Best 
Small 
Separator 
made. Big 
capacity. 
A clean 
np panes. 


fyou 
keep cows write at once for J 
our free book showing how 
you can make $300 a year 
by owning a separator. 
The Little Marvel $24.85 

e Hawthorne, 250 lbs., 
$36.00, The Hawthorne, 
350 lbs. , $45.00, The Haw- 
thorne, 500 Ibs, $51.50, 
The best and lowest 
priced separator on 
the market. 30 days 
trial. If not satis- 
factory after 30 days 
use, we take them 
back and pay the 
freight both ways. 
Ask for our Separa- 
tor Catalogue. It tglls all about separators, 
shows how you can make money with one, ex- 
plains the principle of operation and gives gen- 
eral separator information. Write for cata- 
logue. Lowest prices. Best machines. 6 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts., Chicago 































zs BEERY AW 
FOUR BITS IN-ONE 
\ ickers, 


I 
° 
Runaways, Paile 
> Shyers, ete. Send for Bit on Tes 
Days’ Trial and circular showing 
the four distinct ways of using it 
Prof, J.R. Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 












A Lady can hold him, 





NEWTON'S Heave, Congh, Dis- 
temper and Indigestion Care, 
A veterinary specific for wind, 
es Strong and stomach troubles, 







Strong recommenda, $1.00 per 
Zi The | omer ; Ex, paid, 
NZ ame b. ewton Remedy Co., 
NNSA Toledo, Ohio. 








LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY :.:.¢ 


a year. We teach you at home in three 
months of your spare time by illustrated 
Von diploma with degree. Particulars free. 


$200 


lectures and 


he Detroit 





Prevents and cures disease 


Pratts Poultry Food. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. * Over 30 years old. 


eterinary Dental College, Detroit, Mich. | 
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Every horse owner can feel safe and sure if he will 
keep constantly on hand a supply of 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


Experienced horsemen, trainersand breeders every- 
where know it to be a sure remedy for Spavins, 
Ringbones, Curbs, Splints and all forms of lameness. 

Jew Orleans, La., 2323 St. Louis St., April 19, 1904. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 

Dear Sirs:—Please find enclosed a two cent stamp for 
your *‘Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases.”” I have 
used your Kendall's Spavin Cure for five years and have 
found it the greatest medicine on earth for what it speci- 

. Yours truly, a J GALWAY 

Price 81; 6for @%. Asaliniment for family use it 
has noequal. All druggists. Book"A Treatise on 
the Horse" mailed free. Address 

DR. B. J. KENDALL CO,, ENOSBURG FALLS, YT. 
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Proper Ventilation in Dairy Barns. 
H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 





Many farmers do not seem to ap- 
preciate the difference between ven- 
tilation and sanitation. There is little 
use of spending money for ventilating 
flues in an old, filthy, plank-floor barn. 
Usually in such places liquid manure 
has soaked through the floors for 
years, while the ceilings are open and 
covered with cobwebs. 
as this gets change of air, but the 
filth is so great that it is always offen- 
Sive. Ventilation is not an antidote for 
uncleanliness. 

Probably nine out of ten stables feel 
quickly the effect of a strong wind or 
a lowering of temperature. Nothing 
except thorough insulation or double 
walls will remedy this trouble. The 
cement floor should cover the barn 
sills, so that ingress of air cannot take 
place at the bottom; a ceiling made 
of narrow matched lumber, with a few 
cracks or knot holes, will defeat the 
good effects of the system, as the 
warm air in the upper part of the 
room passes out rapidly through 
small openings. The side walls should 


have a double air space, to prevent 
moisture condensation and, in ex- 
tremely cold weather, frost. If a ther- 


mometer is placed near a frosted win- 
dow, the difference in temperature 
from the center of the room may be 
as high as 10 degrees. The same con- 
ditions exist near a single, solid, board 
wall. Not so marked, of course, be- 
cause the wood is not as good a con- 
ductor as glass. 

Two dead-air spaces will practically 
shut off all chance for heat radiation 
and the inside boarding will be 
warm as any portion of the room. 
While I have no experience with a cow 
stable having straw stuffed between 
the inside and outside walls, I believe 
it a safe thing. Several years’ use of 
a henhouse so constructed leads me to 
advise it for a cow stable. With con- 
floor and wall there will be no 
trouble from rats. 

Mow TO VENTILATE. 

About seven pounds of water are 
thrown off daily from the skin and 
lungs of an averaged-sized cow. There- 
fore, there is a large volume of water 
to carry out through the flues. The 
secret is to keep this moisture in the 
form of vapor until it reaches the open 
air. Carrying away moisture not 


as 


is 
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FIG 1—OUTFLOW FLUES IN KING SYSTEM. 








the only function of perfect ventila- 
tion. If the moisture is removed, 
carbonic acid gas will go with it. 


The principle of the King system of 


ventilation is shown in the illustra- 
tions given herewith. Fig 1 exhibits 


the outflow flues, and Fig 2 the intakes. 
I, have this system in use in my dairy 
barns. When these barns were built 
I supposed that no other form was 
practical. Observation has taught me 
that if the principles of construction 
from the floor to a point above the 
highest ridge of the barn are followed, 
it will make little or no difference 
whether the flues are placed outside 
or inside, providing they are sufficient- 


Such a stable, 


the’ 


ly insulated te prevent the cx ling of 
the air current within them. 
CONSTRUCTION OF FLUES, 

Wood, being a non-conductor of 
heat, is the most satisfactory material 
for making flues. In constructing them 
within the building, I used only one 
solid wall, made of two thicknesses 
of match boards with tar paper pe. 
tween. The wall was perfectly tight 
and no side air currents could form, 


—_—- 
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FIG 2—INTAKES IN KING SYSTEM. 


interfering with the circulation 
flues must be as well built 


These 
as a chim- 


ney. In fact the whole principle 
works like a great box stove, with 
perfect draft and pipe. 

The size of the flues must depend 
upon the animals housed, and not 
upon the air space inclosed. TI find 
it a safe rule to have a square foot 
of area for flue space to each five or 
six mature cows. The openings near 


the floor and at the ceiling should be 
so constructed as to be under perfect 
control. The temperature is raised by 
using the lower opening, and lowered 
if the upper outlet is used I have 
been able to maintain nearly a uni- 
form temperature during the winterin 
my barns. 


LOCATING TIIE INTAKES. 

The intake flues should not exceed 
6 inches in diameter, and can be con- 
structed of any material at hand. They 
should be placed as shown in the il- 


lustration, upon each side of the build- 


ing. Air coming into the stable under 
these conditions is better circulated 
than if comirg from one side only. 
In my experience I am unable to give 
a safe working rule for these small 
flues, but they do the business The 


location of the barn in its relation to 


atmospheric pressure has a marked 
effect upon the inflow. Probably about 
half the area of the outflow flues 
would be a safe working rule, and 


These flues should not 
feet long to ensure per- 
fect circulation. 

The King system of ventilation has 


under control. 


be less than 3 


gone into disrepute in many stables, 
because the principles of primary con- 
struction have been ignored. There 
must be absolute cleanliness, and a 
side wall, perfectly insulated, with @ 
tight ceiling above. This will make 
possible the entrance and outflow of 


air only through the constructed flues. 
a Ee 

Different Feeds have very little effect 
upon the chemical composition of 
milk. Daily experiment station tests, 
however, show that the content of 
solids and fats may be influenced more 
or less by the selection of the feed. 
For instance, butter was slightly im- 
proved by feeding oil cake or grain 
in place of roots. A slightly higher 
production of milk was obtained where 
roots were fed, but the quality of the 
butter was a little better when the 
cows received more grain. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your advil 
the old reliable A A.”’ 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker'’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


—— 
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' Economy in Feeding Ground Grain. do is to put the ears of corn in the mill is about the cost of one gallon of cob and oats dry to the cattle. To the 
hopper and it breaks the ears small gasoline per hour.—[George N. Green- hogs, we feed it in a thick slop. I 








Although I am not now a farmer, I enough so that they pass through and man, Rensselaer County, N Y. think if farmers had grinding mills 
was for 25 years and it always paid are ground fine or coarse. I can grind We grind ear corn, oats, rye, barley of their own, they would feed more 
me to have my grain ground when I cobs so fine that you can hardly see and all other grains with double ac- chop. I feed twice the chop that I 
was on the farm, although I did not it in the meal. I have a 20-horse tion, triple geared, combine mill. I used to. I find it more economical to 
have any way of grinding it myself power gasoline engine, which runs the have had the mill four months. It feed ground grain. I find the stock 
and, therefore, carried it to the mill. mill and does it well. I run my grind- costs $57 at our nearest station. It like it better and thrive better on it. 
At present I am in a grist mill and do_ er 1300 revolutions per minute and can grinds about four or five bushels an [Joseph H. Wintersteen, Montour 
lots custom grinding for farmers. grind 100 pounds fine meal in two hour. I grind corn, cobs and oats County, Pa. 

I have just put in a new steel grinder. minutes.and crack 100 pounds in half for my cows and hogs. It,costs me _ 
It is a plendid mill in more than one . minute; cob and corn mealin from 5 cents per bushel to grind it. I also It works like magic, if you state in 
way In the first place in grinding three to four minutes, depending on grind rye, but my principal grinding is writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 


cob and corn for feed, all you have to. the fineness. The cost of running the corn, cob and oats. We feed our corn, the old reliable A A.” 
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Montgomery Ward €> Co.’s 


Big Catalog FREE 


HIS NEW CATALOGUE, No. 74, for the season 1905-6, just from the press, is the largest in size and the 
most complete in contents of any general merchandise catalogue ever issued, and is filled from cover to 
cover with the lowest prices at which highest quality goods were ever sold. There never before was gath- 

ered into any one book so marvelous a collection of desirable goods of every kind at such money-saving prices. 

Three million families—about ten million people—are going to save a lot of good 

money by having on hand and ordering their goods from this massive catalogue. 

We know by past experience that those who make free use of it will save from $50.00 upwards during a year’s 

time. We invite you to be one of them. 


Our No. 74 Catalogue and Buyer’s Guide is a Necessity 


to the farmer, the planter, the miner, the lumberman, the hotel keeper, the railroad man, the teacher, the 
mechanic—in fact to every resident of the country, the large town, the village and hamlet. 

Despite the great value of this mammoth catalogue to you and the large cost to us, to prepare, print, and dis- 
tribute it, we shall GIVE ONE COPY FREE to every grown person who asks for it, provided he does not 
reside ina city of fifty thousand or more, or in Cook County, Illinois. 


3 * The prices in our No. 74 Catalogue are uniform and the same 
Everything you eat, wear and use is found in our No. 74 Cata to all alike—the richandthe poor. We do not raise our prices 


logue in the highest grades, latest styles, best qualities, standard whan Wedel etth the wealthy, nor cam those $m snoderate OF poor 




















makes and absolutely honest values, at the very lowest prices. 
. circumstances do better for themselves anywhere than to buy at 
You take nochances in buying from us. We refundyourmoney, our established, printed prices—the fairest prices in the world, 
if, for any reason whatever, youare not Satisfied. because they are low quotations, on high quality goods. 






REMEMBER—No such offer as this was ever before made you. We offer you the Genuine, Up-to-Date 
Montgomery Ward & Co. large Catalogue without a penny’s expense to you. This is no partiai list, no incom- 
plete book, but the largest, newest, complete Catalogue—just off the press. 

Word About Ourselves—Our establishment comprises seven large buildings, covering more than 
fifty acres of floor space. We are the original, largest and most favorably known Catalogue House in 
the world. We have a successful record of a third of a century to which we refer with pride. Our custom- 
ers are our friends, and they are found the world over. We have honestly acquired our reputation for selling 
goods of quality at fairest prices, such as no other concern has been able to meet. 

We absolutely refuse to sell snide goods or trash at any price. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.'s New No. 74 Catalogue comprises 1200 large pages, full of accurate 
illustrations and truthful descriptions, without exaggeration or. misrepresentation. It describes over 
126,000articles, such as everyone uses every day— 
~_ —_ goods - you use, _— of ¢ my quality | Cut here, fill in carefully, and send to Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
and lower price than you can obtain them in your 
home stores or anywhere else but of us. Wehave | Sendng FREE and prepaid one copy of your New No. 74 Catalogue 
heretofore asked everyone to send us fifteen cents 
to partly pay postage, as a guarantee of good faith, | ! Sw youradvin Sept. American Agriculturist. R.F.D.No. 
but we will NOW give you a copy absolutely 
without charge of any kind—delivered at our ex- Name 
pense—providing you show you desire to possess 
it, by just writing and asking for a copy. | post office 
That's all we require. Do you wantit? Do ie 
want to save part of your necessary expenses 
Do you want to get some things that you cannot | County penta 
secure near home? This large, complete, up-to- 
date, No 74 Catalogue makes it possible and easy for you to own, use and enjoy many things of which you have 
frequent need, but which the usual prices asked by others have compelled you to do without. Get this Cata- 
logue and consult it freely and often. Those who use it most save the most. 

Sond your name and addres: carefully written on a postal card, or in a letter, or attachedto your next order —or fill out this coupon. 
Either way that is easiest. Just say ‘Send me free and prepaid one copy of your new No. 74 Catalogue."’ Do this now. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., B:iisen si Chicago 
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be brittle. 
last. 


Edges That Last 


Probably you have bought edged tools made of steel that 
was crumbly, or too soft to hold an edge, or so hard as to 
You may have bought them for good tools, too. 
There is, however, a sure way to gct tools with edges that 
It is simply to ask for the Keen Kutter Brand when 
buying. Keen Kutter Tools have been standard of America 
for 36 years, and are in every case the best that brains, 
money and skill can produce. 














They are made of the finest 


grades of steel and by the most expert tool makers. Asa 
complete line of tools is sold under this brand, in buying 
any kind of tool all you need remember is the name 





N KUTTER 


The draw knife shown here is an example of the excellence 


of Keen Kutter Tools. 


It has a nicety of balance and 


“hang,” which has never been successfully imitated, and 
it is made of the best steel ever put into a draw knife. In 
all the years that we have sold this tool we have never 
heard of one defective in any way. 

Vet the Keen Kutter Draw Knife is no better than all 


other Keen Kutter Tools. 


The Keen Kutter Line was awarded the Grand Prize at 
the St. Louis Fair, being the only complete line of tools 
ever to receive a reward at a great exposition. 

Following are some of the various kinds of Keen Kutter Tools: 


Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw 
Drivers, Auger bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, 
Saws, Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass 
Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye_ 
Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissora, 
Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Kazors, etc., 
and Knives of all 
If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, 
write us and wé will see that you are supplied. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and Motto; 
** The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten." 
Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Lou 





Send for ' 
Tool nt 
Booklet. 
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U.S. A., 298 Broadway, New York. 





























WE PAY THE FREICH 


Stee] roofing, sheets 24 inches by 24 inches. At 
tration, or in ‘‘V’’ crimped, or standing seam. At 
furnish this material in 6 and 
your order for immediate shipment. 
the best of all coverings. 
on building material, wire, pipe, 

We buy at SHERIFFS’ AND RECEIVERS’ SALES, 


Steel Roofing, $1.50 Per 100 Sq. Feet 


Painted red both sides; most durable and economical covering for roofing, siding or ceiling, for barns, 
sheds, houses, stores, churches, cribs, poultry houses, etc.; easier to Iay and cheaper than any other 
material; no experience necessary to | it— a hammer or hatchet the only tools you need. 

to all points east of Colorado, excepting Oklahoma, Texas and Indian 
Territory. At this price we i 
-60 this same material currogated as shown in illus- 
Q cents per square advance over above prices we will 
feet long; $2.25 for brick siding or beaded ceiling or siding. Send us 
Time will prove its enduring qualitics. 
Ask for farther particulars. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE NO. A: M, 26 
plumbing material, fu 
100,000,000 feet of lumber from the World’s Fair. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 325th and fron Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 





















At this price 






furnish our No. 15 semi-hardened fiat 








It withstands the elements 






rniture, household goods, clothing, etc. 





















NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 


| a WHOLESALE. 
Send v 


1s a listof your wants for prices 
We will save you 


MONEY. 


Agents Wanted Wur where, 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


The HESSLER 


STILL LEADS ik 1 
LSA HALL 


most durable 
ox on the 
(a) er) pf 
THE \HESSLER® \ 70%h 














market. Don’t 
be deceived by 
ictures that 
ook like “THE 
HESSLER.” 
To get the best, 
insist on having 
onpente ae 
*“HESSLER BOX,” not 
RURAL MAIL BOX the imitation. Agents 
Wanted in every town. 


H,. E. Hessler Co., Factory 6, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TREES $5 Per 100,FREIGHT parD. 


RelianceNursery,Box A,Geneva,N.Y. 











Why Not Ship 
Some of Your Fruit 
This Way? 


We havean excellent market for Peaches, 
Plums, Pears, Apples, and Small Fruits of all 
kinds. We also handle large quantities of 
Potatoes, Cabbage and Onions in season. 

Write us at once and we will gladly post 
you on our market. 


Henry J. Perkins Company, 


Distributers of Fruits and Produce, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Gold and Silver medals 
Pecan Trees and Nuts : Setouts. 1900" Gatslonns 
*“*N.” G. M. BACON PECAN CO., De Witt, Ga. 





Heavey horse? Cureor sell him, 
first use Pratts Heave Cure. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








FOR FARMERS 


The Farm Ice House. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 





A convenient size for the farm ice 
house is about 12 feet square on the 
outside. Let the frame be made of 
timbers 2 by 6 inches and set up so 
the siding outside, as well as the inside 
lining boards, will run up and down 





























THE COMPLETED ICE HOUSE. 
the wall, thus facilitating drainage. 
The eaves should be 10 feet high. 

In one end 4 or 5 feet from the 
ground there should be a door through 
which the ice can be put in and taken 
out. I find by experience that it is 
best not fo extend this:door down to 
the ground, as more or less air will 
get in and melt the ice, no matter how 
tight we try to make it. Provide 
good ventilation by making a couple 
of lattice windows in either gable. This 
is very necessary if ice is to keep well. 
It is not necessary to pack the space 
between the two walls with sawdust 
or straw, as the dead air is just as 
good and the structure will not rot 
down so quickly. 

Fill in the bottom of the house with 
dirt so it will be a few inches higher 
than the level of the ground inside. 
Then lay old timbers, rails or poles 
across the bettom and fill in the spaces 
between with sawdust or cut straw to 
a depth of 6 or 8 inches, then your 
house is ready to fill. The poles or 
rails keep the ice from coming in 
contact with the earth and give good 
drainage without allowing any air to 
get in. 

In packing away ice try and get the 
blocks out as nearly square as pos- 


| sible, and be particular to pound up 


ice and fill up snugly all crevices and 
joints that do not fit up together. 
Blocks of ice can always be cut so they 
will fill out the space between the 
walls exactly, so there will be no pieces 
to fit in. It is a good plan to stop 
the ice about 6 inches short of the 
inside wall, and fill in this space as 
the house is bein filled with sawdust, 
chaff or straw. 

The ice should be covered before the 
weather gets warm enough to start it 
to melting. Every few days it should 
be examined and all open spaces filled 
up so as to keep out ail air drafts. 
I have seen a most excellent ices house 
made of baled straw, laid up like brick 
so the joints were well broken. This 
house had been in use five years when 
I saw it, and promised to be service- 
able for several more years. 





Treating Seeding Grain for Smut. 





The ravages of smut on wheat and 
oats is so serious that it demands vig- 
orous treatment. While the system 
of treatment with formalin has often 
been described, it is worth while to 
note the method suggested by Prof L. 
D. Chester of the Delaware experiment 


station. Formalin is a commercial 
product, locking much like clear 
water. It is sold as 40% solution of 


formaldehyde gas in water. It can 
be obtained from or through any local 
druggist. The cost wholesale, in car- 
boy lots of 65 pounds is between 18 
and 19 cents a pound, twice this at 
retail. The solution to use contains 
one pound of the 40% formaldehyde in 
50 gallons of water. It is used at 
about the rate of 25 gallons of the 
solution .to each 100 bushels of seed. 
Thus the cost of material will not ex- 
ceed 20 cents for 100 bushels of seed 
treated. 

The following method of treatment 
is applicable for smut of oats and the 


hidden smut of wheat. Place the Seed 
to be treated on a clean floor ang With 
an ordinary pot sprinkle the seeq With 
the formaldehyde solution, Stirring 
with a shovel after successive addi- 
tions until the whole is uniformly 
moist, barely moist enough to hold 
together when packed in the hand, 
Then shovel together into a pile, cover 
the pile with a canvas or sacks, and 
let it remain for several hours, when 
it can be spread out and dried, and 
kept for future sowing. Fot the loose 
smut of wheat this method is not ap- 
plicable. 

Piace the seed wheat in sacks anq 
immerse in cold water for four hours, 
Drain the water from the sacks and 
let seed remain for four hours more 
in the wet sacks. Then immerse sacks 
with grain in hot water kept at 183 
degrees for five minutes. It will be 
found when the cold seed is immersed 
in water at 153 degrees that the water 
will be cooled considerably. Let the 
temperature fall for several minutes, 
then by cautiously adding hot water, 
bring it up again to 133 degrees, and 
keep at that temperature for five min- 
utes. The seed is then spread out to 
dry, when it is ready to sow. 





Feeding Pomace—It is an astonish- 
ing fact that from one-third to two- 
thirds of the sugar in apples remains 
in pomace after the juice has been 
extracted jin the ordinary manner by 
cider mills. It is probably safe to 
say that, as ordinarily made, apple 
pomace contains half of all the sugas 
that was in the original fruit. Of 
course this is only one of the nutri- 
ents which gives apple pomace its 
value for feeding to cattle and cows. 
That practically one-half of the sugar 
ii the apples should thus be wasted in 
the pomace, unless the pomace is in- 
telligently used for feeding purposes, 
was first demonstrated by A. B. Ell- 
wood and R. J. Davidson (bulletin 88, 
bureau of chemistry), but it is an ad- 
Gitional reason why pomace should be 


saved in silos and used for feeding 
purposes. Apple pomace has_ been 
thus utilized very successfully by 
many feeders in New England and in 
some parts of New York state, but, 
as a rule, this by-product is still en- 
tirely wasted. We shall be glad to 


have the experience of those who feed 
apple pomace and will pay for the 
best statements of this kind that are 
available for publication. Meanwhile 
we cannot too strongly urge farmers 
in the vicinity of cider mills to make 
use of this product in stock feeding. 





Dairy Profits form an important 
question on the average farm. The 
modern method of making handsome 
profits from dairying is to own an 4ap- 
proved separator. It is claimed that 
by using a U S cream separator four 
cows will return as large profits as 
five by the common method of raising 
cream. If you desire an ideal separa- 
tor, one that is thoroughly up-to-date, 
most economical and needs fewest re- 
pairs, write the Vermont Farm Ma- 
chine Co of Bellows Falls, Vt, and 
secure their handsome free catalog 
describing the U S machine. Mention 
this paper when writing. 





Last Long Rubbers, boots and shoes 
cost no more than the ordinary wear- 
out-quick kind, are more comfortabley 
and wear much longer. In these days 
of adulterated rubber, it is important 
to use only pure rubber-gum goods, 
such as the Buckskin brand. The 
merits of Buckskin rubber boots and 
shoes are positively guaranteed by the 
manufacturers, even to selling them on 
ten days’ trial. Read all about it in 
the adv on another page of this issue, 
and write Banner Rubber Company, 
270 Bittner St, St Louis, Mo. “Please 
send me your Buckskin booklets 45 
per adv in A A.” 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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Growing Apples for. Market. 


¢, E. DRAKE, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y. 





tast winter I exhibited apples 
packed in bushel boxes at the New 
york fruit growers’ meeting at Geneva, 
and also at the fruit growers’ meeting 
at the American institute in New York 
city. I captured the first prize at both 
: Some of these apples are shown 


laces. 
accomp2nying photograph, made by 
one of th editors of American Agri- 


culturist. The trees on which these 


apples were grown were rather old. 
a 


The place was in bad condition when 
I took charge of it 11 years ago last 
spring. The farm is located in the 
town of Seneca and the trees had not 
peen taken care of as they should. 
They were headed very low, so that 
they could not be plowed easily. Be- 
ing unable to get in them with a team, 
I did the next best thing and turned 
a bunch of hogs in the orchard, where 


I kept them all summer and they did 
the plowing and uprooting for me. I 


aid not use any fertilizer, except what 
the hogs produced. This. method 
seems to be giving me good resuits 
and is doing the business quite well. 

My spraying is done with bordeaux 
in the usual way, first at a time just 
pefore the buds open and second just 
after the blossoms fall. Sometimes a 
third spraying gives better results, but 
I hardly think this is necessary if the 
trees al trong, vigorous and healthy 
and do not show signs of injury by 
insect the foliage or any trouble 
with the fruit. I pick, grade and pack 
my fruit in the orchard. I use a sort- 
er, Wl I do not think injures the 
fruit as much as is the case when it 
is piled in the orchard, as is done 
by many people. I box and barrel 
at the me time, so as to keep them 
cleaned up as I go along. I never box 
any ex t the very choicest and best 
fruit. I barrel the rest. Usually I 
receive < much for a bushel box of 
prime fruit as I formerly did for a 
barrel. Consequently, I think it best 
to grade fruit carefully and pack it in 
an attractive box for market. 

wi I had last year was good 
enough for any market, as can be 
judged from the picture. I was not 
ashamed of my fruit and there cer- 
tainly is none better exhibited at the 
meeting The varieties Northern Spy, 
Belleflower and Spitzenburg, shown in 
the picture, were all treated in the 
same way. I think fruit growers, as a 
tule, would be better satisfied with the 
result f they paid more attention 
to grading, packing and marketing. 
Many of our fruit growers are waking 


up to the importance of better cul- 
tural methods, while others realize 
that they get a great deal more if they 


spray regularly. The next thing for 
us to do is to get together and be 
more uniform about our grading ana 
packing. 

——— 


Selecting Worthy Asparagus Plants. 
GEORGE BALDENSTON, CECIL COUNTY, MD. 


In a report to the Maryland hor- 
ticultural society two years ago, I 
called attention to the great number 
of varieties of asparagus named in cat- 
alogs. This is just the season to make 
notes on this subject. Asparagus is 
now in bloom or fruit, everywhere, 
and if it can be classified into distinct 
varieties, now is the time to describe 
them by the peculiarities of the fully 
developed specimen in bloom and 
fruit. It grows in a wild state along 
fences and roadsides or any unoc- 
cupied land where the birds, have 
dropped the seed. Some of this throws 
up as large and thick stalks as our 
cultivated beds and there will be lots 
of the fine, slender growing ones no 
one wants for use. Not nearly all the 
plants will be found to produce seed; 
in fact, not half of them, and only a 
few will seed in profusion. It will 
often be found that the best grown 
specimens have least seed upon them, 
and this scattered loosely over the top. 
They seem tod secrete honey in pro- 
fusion and are the resort of bees which 
disseminate the pollen and produce 
cross fertilization. 

It is not quantity but quality of stalk 
that makes the most profitable crop 
and to secure this result seed must 
be selected while it is growing, from 
the type of plant found most profit- 
able. Others must be discarded. One 
grower declares he would not sell this 
seed for $5 a pound. More of it is of- 
fered in the market at that or a higher 
price. He uses one-year-old plants 
from this selected seed for making a 
new plantation and further selects his 
plants after they have been so grown, 
to secure the type most likely to con- 
tinue to throw up few, but strong 
stalks that have the diameter wanted 
to bring the highest price in market. 
He manures heavily and gives thor- 
ough cultivation and all these details 
are looked after, but this first selec- 
tion of the seed and not mammoth or 
coHosal name it may bear in a cata- 
log has the most to do in determining 
results. It is highly desirable to give 
the seedling plants room from the 
start to make the best growth they 
are capable of. A loose soil that can 
be cultivated very easily in the spring 
or at any time after heavy rains, so as 
to keep weeds in check, is very favor- 
able and should be chosen where it 
can be had. 


ORCHARD AND TRUCK FARM 


Modern Cider Making. 


5 oe © GOOD, ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, VA. 





To-day there are installed at con- 
venient distances and places the mod- 
ern hydraulic presses which have won 
favor with the farmers and fruit men 
from the start. All the farmer has to 
do to have a grist of apples made up, 
is to load his apples, haul to nearest 
press, dump them in the hopper, insert 
the nozzle of gum hose, arranged to 
convey the cider from press tank to 
barrel, wait a few minutes for the 
cider to pass in and he is ready to re- 
turn home. All this without leaving 
his wagon. These modern presses have 
not only proved to be labor and time 
savers to the farmers, but they secure 
for him more cider from the same 
amount of apples than by any of old 
style methods. 

The unpretentious looking cider 
manufacturing plant, here illustrated, 
is that of the firm of A. B. Glick and 
brothers of Rockingham county. It 
is equipped with a modern outfit, with 
a capacity of 60 to 75 barrels cider, 
60 to 75 gallons apple butter and 60 
to 75 gallons jelly a day when run 
on full capacity. To operate the plant 
successfully during the busy season 
on days of heavy runs, requires five 
men and four to five women or girls. 
The latter pare and grade apples for 
butter and assist generally with the 
lighter work about the plant. The 
average daily expense to operate 
aggregate about $6. 

The general basis on which the plant 
and similar ones are operated for the 
farmers is 1 cent a gallon for cider, 
12 cents for jellies and 15 cents for 
butter. I would add since the in- 
stallation of the modern type presses 
in this section, the old style presses 
are to be seen rotting down. Evident- 
ly their day of usefulness has ceased. 

———-_—3> i  - 

New Manure Spreader—Improve- 
ment in type is clearly defined in the 
new manure spreader put out by the 
International Harvester Co of Ameri- 
ca. Among its features is a vibrating 
rake, a distinctive feature of the ma- 
chine. Morecver, all its operations are 
controlled by a _ single lever. This 
speaks volumes for its’ simplicity; 
many manure spreaders are too com- 
plicated. For further particulars see 
the company’s agents or else look up 
its address, elsewhere in this paper, 
and write for catalog. Mention this 
journal when writing. 








A Big Demand for breeding birds is 
likely to occur this fall, because of 
the peor hatching of eggs, especially in 
the early part of the season, in all 
sections of the country. 








SHENANDOAH VALLEY (VIRGINIA) CIDER MILL IN ACTIVE SEASON 
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Let Us Send You 


Our Book. 


about good wheels and good wagons that will save 
you « lot of work and make you a jotoft money —the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
——and the—— 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
® quarter millions sold. Bpokes united to the 
hub. Can’t work loose. A set of our wheels will 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Ils, 


















Agricultural Text Books 


FOR THE 
School, College, Farm or Home. 


These books have been prepared by leading edu- 
cators in their respective subjects, and represent 
the most approved methods of instruction, combined 
with the highest type of modern book making. 
AGRICULTURE THROUGH THE LABORATORY 

AND SCHOOL GARDEN 

By C. R. Jackson and L. 8S. Daugherty. The 
best and most satisfactory work of its kind ever 
published. It gives explicit directions for actual 
work inethe laboratory and school garden isrough 
which agricultural principles may be taught. Illvs- 
trated. 402 pages. 54x7 inches. Cloth, Price $1.90 
net. 

SOIL PHYS'CS LABORATORY GUIDE 

By W. H. Stevenson and I, O, Schaub. A care- 
fully outlined series of. experiments in soil physics, 
many of which are now presented for class work 
for the first time. Illustrated. 100 pages, 5x7 
Te Re era 50e 

THE CEREALS IN AMERICA 

By Thomas F. Hunt. An accurate, comprehensive 
and succinct treatise on all grain crops, as related 
particularly to American conditions. Illustrated 
450 pages. 54x8 inches. Cloth. Price............ $1.7 
FARMER'S CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE 

By E, V. Wilcox and C, B. Smith. This is the 
most complete, authoritative and recent work on 
the whole vast subject of agriculture, It is abso- 
lutely indispensable to everyone having to do with 
farming in any of its various branches. Illustrated, 
643 pages. 6x9 inches. Cloth $3.50 Half mo- 
SSSGD secces 000 0csoneronestenseapetsabepnesyeabonnteaned $4.50 

THE STUDY OF BREEDS 

By Thomas Shaw. The accepted textbook in 
colleges, and the authority for farmers and breeders. 
Illustrated. 371 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth. Price..$L0 

ANIMAL BREEDING 

By Thomas Shaw. A comprehensive study of the 
fundamental principles of breeding. It is invaluable 
to. all interested in the breeding and rearing of 
live stock, Illustrated, 405 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. 
TD 6nnncdatsonesncdédsnenneeesesseuanineteiteneianal $1.50 

SYSTEMATIC POMOLOGY 

By F. A. Waugh, This work presents clearly and 
in detail the whole method by which fruits are 
studied, Illustrated, 288 pages. 5x7 inches. Price $1.0 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING 

By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general prin- 
ciples governing outdoor art. 'llustrated. 152 pages. 
Se TRG, BID cecconcancteccscecvoccvccsessscsouete 50c 
FARM GRASSES OF THE UNITED STATES 


By W. J. Spillman. This is the latest work de- 
voted to the grass crop in general. The book far 


subject. Illustrated, 250 pages, 5x7 inches, Cloth. 
BUG  cccccccsces pepoveneseeseuesste Docecccvcceveosssed $1. 
SUCCESSFUL FRUIT CULTURE 
By 8 T. Maynard, A practical guide to the 
cultivation and propagation of fruits, Illustrated, 
, 250 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. Price ............. $1.00 
THE BOOK OF CORN 
By Herbert Myrick. There is no other book on 
the subject that comes anywhere near this in the 
combination and completeness, reliability and adapt- 
ability. Illustrated, 488 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth. 
eas ttt ee eee eetereseneeesereeseeeeeens $1.50 
MANUAL OF CORN JUDGING 
By A. D. Shamel. The advanced methods of corn 
judging and all the available information on this 
subject are incorporated in this work. Illustrated, 
FS RR a 50c 
NEW METHODS IN EDUCATION 
By J. L. Tadd. Explaining process where any 
band, eye and mind are educated by means that 
conserve vitality and develop a umon of thought 
and action, Illustrated Students’ Edition. 352 pages. 
4 eee eee $2.00 
Edition de Luxe, 432 pages, 8x11 inches. Price $3.00 
CATALOG FREP TO ALL 
Our brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying fer the same, 
Our New Large Illustrated Catalog, 112 pages, thor- 
oughly indexed by Titles and Aufhors, and con- 
taining detailed descriptions of all the best books 
on rural and home topics, sent for ic in stamps, 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO. 





“| SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A."" 


If you begin every letter you write to an advertiser 
with the words above, you will be sure to get a prompt 
answer and exceptio: y good treatment from our 
advertisers. 








surpasses anything that has yet been issued on the * 
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Proper ventilation and = sanitation 
about dairy barns is not as well under- 
stood as it should be in most sections. 
We have had frequent requests for an 
article along this line, particularly in 
reference to the King system of ven- 
tilation. The article in this issue, by 
H. E. Cook, one of the most successful 
dairymen in New York state, is timely 
and suggestive. 














—_— 





To increase grain growers’ profits, 
seed selection should be _ practiced 


along the lines laid down by our cereal 
expert, Prof Thomas Shaw. His arti- 
cles in this paper for August 19, 26 
and September 2, have commanded 
wide attention. There is much interest 
in our proposition to organize a prize 
contest for this purpose. . Many farm- 
ers have already sent in their names 
as eager to join in this work, but we 
must hear from hundreds of others 
before being justified in undertaking 
this great work. If you are disposed 
to co-operate copy coupon on this 
page, sign yourself, get others to join 
you, and send us as many names as 
possible by September 20. 


- 
tl 


What do you need on your farm, in 
order to lighten your work and to 
insure the largest possible profits from 
your investment of capital and labor? 





This is one of the most important 
questions that any farmer can ask 
himself. But the next equally impor- 


tant question is: “Of these things 
that I need, which one, two or three 
do I most require or are most indis- 
pensable, when should I have them, 
and what is the easiest and best way 
of getting the money to pay for them?” 
A little thinking and planning will 
aid: every farmer in answering these 
problems. A remarkable effort to 


EDITORIAL 


this 
feature of 
This novel 


bring , out farmers’ views on 
general subject will be a 
this paper week after next. 
plan is one in which any farmer, 
young or old, male or female, may 
readily take part. The prizes are large 
and numerous, and through them 
many farmers will be aided to secure 


the articles, implements or supplies 
they most require, either for imme- 
diate use or for next year. We are 
sure that this affair will arouse uni- 
versal interest and everyone should get 
ready to take part in it, since they 
can do in a few minutes all that it 
requires. 
a 
As might have been expected, the 


western packers are putting up a stiff 
fight in the before the federal 
courts for violating the anti-trust laws. 
They were arraigned Tuesday of last 
week at Chicago to answer the indict- 
ments of several months ago, reported 


case 


at the time in these columns. Their 
first move succeeded. to secure a stay 
of proceedings, and the cases were 
postponed until September 18, It is 


not known what the packers intend to 
do next week, but believed they will 
seek to enjoin the prosecution for con- 
spiracy. The packers will probably 
contend that Judge Grosscup’s injunc- 
tion of three years ago is still in force 
against them, and that the government 
can only prosecute for the violation 
of that particular injunction, in the 
way of a civil rather than a criminal 
proceeding. The outcome will be 
watched by all with the keenest in- 
terest. The packers are well en- 
trenched by legal advisers, but the 
government seems very much in ear- 
nest, Meanwhile 1000 independent 
small butchers one day last week at- 
tended the ceremonies at New York 
city of the formal opening of the new 
plant of a company which is fighting 
the so-called beef trust. 
——“-“-—-_—> -—_—-_ 

The Ohio board of agriculture de- 
serves much credit for the broad and 
liberal lines along which the state fair 
is run. Nothing could reflect greater 
credit upon the management than the 
moral and educational tone of the 
splendid fair held last week. Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist has been, and always 
will be, 2 champion and advocate for 
agricultural fairs for educational pur- 


poses. The ideal has been consum- 
mated in Ohio. The spacious grounds 
of 115 acres, with the trees, shrubs, 


grass and flowers, all attest the value 
of an agricultural fair rightly conduct- 
ed. Bright weather and meritorious 
attractions brought forth crowds of 
people each day, and the fair was one 
of the best ever held in the Buckeye 
state. This week the New York state 
fair is the center of attraction, as at- 
tested by the crowds in attendance. 
The best thought in the management 
of all our eastern fairs very properly 
emphasizes the educational value of 
these exhibits for the farmers and 
their families, ° 
aa ee 

The rural mail carrier at Newark, 
Del, does a business which is typical 
of thousands of such carriers. He has 
a smart horse and buggy, but instead 
of going loaded, he carries daily only 
about a bushel of mail, including @ 
few packages of merchandise upon 
which the rate of postage is 16 cents 
per pound. The government probably 
loses $40 or $50 a month on this car- 
rier, and the total deficit for this serv- 
ice for the current fiscal year has 
been estimated to exceed $12,000,000. 
But if this carrier had a proper vehi- 
cle and were allowed by law to carry 
from the Newark postoffice to the 
homes on his route, passengers and 
packages at a reasonable rate, as well 
as to bring back packages to the post- 
office, the carrier’s outfit would be 
making money for the government and 
would be an’ immense convenience to 
the people. Congress should at least 
authorize a trial of this plan at a lim- 


ited number of rural delivery offices in 
different parts of the country, the rate 
on such local parcels post to run from 
1 cent for one pound up to say 25 cents 


for 200 pounds. We believe that 
such a test will prove that Sec 
Cowles is right in his idea that the 


old post coach, or a modern adapta- 





tion of it, should be revived on the 
rural post route. 
The biennial meeting of the Amer- 


ican pomological society will be held 
in Kansas City, next week, September 
19-21, at the Coates house. The soci- 
ety has made this its meeting place 
upon the invitation of the state horti- 
cultural society, together with the co- 
operation of the Missouri valley horti- 
cultural society and those of the states 
of Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Arkansas. Railroads will give a rate 
of 1 1-8 fares for the round trip on 
the certificate plan and as this will be 
one of the best and most important 
meetings held* by the society, the at- 
tendance will undoubtedly be very 
large. Certainly this affords a valu- 
able opportunity for the thousands 
keenly interested in the science and 
practice of fruit growing to get to- 
gether and compare notes. 
——_— > 
Our final report of the.commercial 
onion crop, printed on an earlier page 
of this issue, shows a gratifying rate 
of yield in New York and Ohio, com- 
pared with disappointing returns fur- 
ther west. In recent years Michigan, 
Indiana, etc, have come to the front 
rapidly as competitors for our eastern 





growers. While regretting that west- 
ern friends have suffered losses 
through unfavorable climatic condi- 


tions, it is a satisfaction to know the 
prospects for reasonable profits to 
growers further east, who make a spe- 
cialty of the onion crop. A study of 
the situation, as outlined in our report, 
should aid every producer in determin- 
ing when to sell. 





Schemers are caught by their own 
schemes. They soon expose them- 
selves and from then on are not to 


be trusted. Advertisers in this paper 
are worthy. We assure all our read- 
ers of fair dealings with each and 
every concern. See the agreement 
printed on this page. 
— 


Early Autumn Hen Notes—Septem- 
ber is a good month to sell old hens, 
to make room for pullets. Shut up 
the cockerels and give the pullets a 
chance to run. Give the cockerels all 
the meal and corn they will eat, so 
they can go to market before Thanks- 
giving. Keep a pen for broody hens 
and shut a rooster up with them. If 
the same care be taken of sitting hens 
as of the others, they will be ready to 
go right back to laying as soon as 
they are through wanting to sit. See 
that a box of dirt is in the pen in the 
late fall and winter, so that biddy can 
have a dust bath. I don’t have fat 
hens, for I don’t feed for them.— 
[Samuel Coad. 


_ 





What the World Is Doing, 


Political, Social, Scientific, Military, Edy. 
cational, Religious, 





EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROap, 
Japanese in Rage Over Peace Terms, 





The people of Japan are enraged 
over the terms of peace with Russia 
Serious riots have taken place at To. 


kio, in which valuable property hag 
been destroyed, including the house 
of the minister of home affairs, the 


office of a newspaper that defends the 
peace terms and Christian churches, 
A mob stoned a party of Americans, 
including E. H. Harriman of the 
Southern Pacific railroad. A similar 
demonstration was made against Mar- 
quis Ito, president of the Japanese 
privy councii, and the most famous 
statesman of the empire. No one was 
injured in these attacks. Rioting has 
occurred in other cities. Hundreds 
have been wounded and several killed 
in the conflicts with the police and 
soldiers. 

The people betieved that the govern- 
ment had allowed Russia to outwit 
Japan in the peace negotiations. After 
the sweeping victories of the Japanese 
on land and they believed that 
Marshal Oyama, who commands the 
army, could continue to overwhelm 
Russia with defeats until they could 
dictate terms. They wanted an indem- 
nity and they wanted to keep all of 
the island of Sakhalin, which was 
completed conquered by Japanese arms, 
and in the terms of peace finally divid- 
ed between Russia and Japan. They 
were sore that Russia should have its 


sea, 


pride so little humbled by the terms 
imposed. Public sentiment in Russia 
is, on the whole, in approval of the 
treaty. The Japanese will at last see, 


as other people do now, that the island 
empire has gained more than it lost by 
its generosity in standing among the 
great nations and that the purpose of 
the war was fully achieved. 
SL 


Briefly Told, 


has compelled the 
resignation of Public Printer F. W. 
Palmer. Recent investigations show 
bad management in the Washington 
office and extravagance in letting con- 
tracts. Mr Palmer has been trying to 
force out two of his foremen the 
ground of insubordination. The pres- 
ident did not approve of this action, 
because it did not seem to be justified. 
There will be a reorganization of the 
public printing office. 


Pres Roosevelt 


on 





A reign of terror has been prevailing 
at Baku, Caucasia, in Russia, and mar- 
tial law has been declared. Rioters 
set fire to great oil tanks and refiner- 
1es and the flames raged beyond con- 
trol for days. The Russian oil indus- 
try is centered there and the loss has 
been millions of dollars. Oil is used 
in that country for fuel. Transporta- 
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[Copy or cut out, paste on more paper, get all the signatures possible and mail to Ameri- 
lace, New York City, before September 20} 


To Increase Grain Growers’ Profits 


To American Agriculturist, New York City: 

We, the undersigned, are interested in the plan of your cereal expert, 
Prof Thomas Shaw, for better selection 
If American Agriculturist will organize this plan so 
that the average farmer can follow it on his own farm without extra 
cash outlay, we will try to practice it with one or more of the crops 
below named. We make this statement to encourage American Agricultur- 
ist to go ahead in its effort of increasing the farmers’ profit and hope 
the response will warrant you, Mr Editor, in carrying 
Our signatures hereto do not bind us to any expense whatever. fe 


Postoffice 


aper, get all the signatures 
can Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York City, 


of seed grain and _ better 


out your plan. 


Number of acres usually 
grown (or raised in 1%5) 


State by each signer 
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G:ange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 

An all-day session of Union grange 
will be held September 16. Dinner 
will be served at 12 o’clock, after 
which a fine program under the di- 
rection of Mrs F. C. Overton, lecturer, 
will be presented. 
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DENMARK GRANGE, 

in Lewis county, N Y, was organized 
December 19, 1887, by J. B. Whiting 
of Seneca county, the state lecturer. 
At that time the grange was some- 
thing new in this section and but little 
was known of its aims and lasting ben- 
efits. P. E. White, county deputy, was 
elected master and held the position 
for five consecutive years. Others who 
have graced the master’s chair since 
its organization are Alson Cook, H. E. 
Cook, J. E. Knapp, J. T. Martin, J. B. 
Boshert and B. C. Otis, the present 
master. Denmark grange, during its 
existence, has been continually on the 
increase in membership and at pres- 
ent has over 200 members in good 
standing. It has the largest percent- 
age of young people of any grange in 
the county. The young people are the 
life of any grange. The grange owns 
its own hall as shown above. 

State Lecturer Shepard has given 
addresses at the following grange 
meetings since August 4. Tompkins 
county Pomona grange at Etna, Au- 
gust 5; Washington county Pomona 
grange picnic at Granville, August 16; 
Union picnic at Pleasant Lake in Jef- 
ferson county, August 17; South Cot- 
ton grange in St Lawrence county, 
August 25; Gouverneur grange in St 
Lawrence county, August 26; Clinton 
county Pomona grange at Champlain, 
August 31; and Franklin county Pom- 
ona grange at Bombay, September 1. 


The regular, semi-monthly meeting 
of Ox Bow grange was held Septem- 
ber 2 at which time the building of 
a new grange hall was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, At the next meeting, which 
will be held September 16, the third 
and fourth degrees will be conferred. 
County Deputy Marsh will be present. 
The meeting will be called to order 
promptly at 1 p m. 

Under the auspices of the Cortland 
county Pomona grange a very success- 
ful excursion was run recently to Au- 
burn. These excursions are patron- 
ized not only by farmers and their 
families, but by the people of the city 
of Cortland. Aside from the attrac- 
tions at Auburn, the excellent trolley 
car service from Auburn to Skeneate- 
fer, induced many to enjoy a trip to 
the home town of Sec Giles. 

Broome county Pomona will meet 
at Upper Lisle, September 19. County 
Deputy Barton asks Patrons going by 
rail to please notify Fred Purdy, of 
Marathon, R F D, and they will be 
met at Whitney’s Point with teams. 

In a recent communication from 
County Deputy Barton, he _ reports 
that the picnic at Edson was a success 
in spite of the rain, which began about 
“noon, compelling 300 Patrons to seek 
shelter in the hall where the dinner 
was served. Rev William Rawlings 
tendered the use of the Methodist 
church for the address by Brother E. 
P. Cole, who gave a very interesting 
and instructive talk. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Limestone in Warren county wil! 
hold its annual fair September 28-2). 
In addition to the display of various 
products, a good literary and musical 
treat will be presented. 

Patrons of*Husbandry will hold their 
great encampment and fair this year 
at Grange park in Centerhall from 
September 16-22. The encampment 
epens Saturday, September 16, and the 
fair Monday, September 18. The trunk 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


line railroad association offers excur- 
sion rates over all the lines in the state 
at a fare and one-third for the round 
trip from points in the state and also 
includes Baltimore, Md, and Elmira, 
N Y. Tickets will be sold and are 
good going September 14 to 22, and 
returning to September 25 inclusive. 

The Pomona grange of Clearfield 
county held one of their very success- 
ful picnics at Luthersburg recently. A 
special train of six coaches was more 
than full. At the grove on Shafer’s 
Knob, one of the highest points in this 
part of the state, a large audience list- 
ened to some very able addresses, 
among others that of State Master 
Hill. 

OHIO. 


Hancock county has two granges 
with a membership of *about 400. 
Their display at the county fair this 
fall was conceded by everyone to be 
one of the best features of the fair. 
They will hold a grange fair October 
1. These fairs are a great success, be- 
ing largely attended. They charge an 
entrance fee and pay a premium on 
all products. The county is adapted 
to farming and stock raising. It holds 
the world’s record for the finest sheep 
and wool; also for Dutch Belted cattle. 

DELAWARE. 

The Pomona grange of Kent county 
is preparing to hold its October meet- 
ing at Smyrna, whereta new grange, 
recently organized, has over 100 mem- 
bers in the fourth degree. The county 
grange officers will administer the fifth 
degree. 


-— 
-_ 


Cough—J. E. Q., New York, wants 
a remedy for a ott in a heifer. Give 
a dessertspoonful of pine tar-at a dose 
in a bran mash twice a day and con- 
tinue it for several weeks if needed. 











Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


Farmers’ 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


LIVE STOCK. 


PRIZE Cheshire boar, also other boars and 
breeding sows; also younger stock, Belgian hares, 
Pekin ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks. BEN Kudo 
FARM, Pomona, Rockland Co, N Y, 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES—Ram lambs, also 
some ewes and ewe lambs, prices low. A good time 
to start a pure-bred flock, FRED ARMEK, Bails- 
ton Spa, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Prime 3-year-old Angora bucks of 
the best Harris blood. Apply to WILLIAM R. 
PAYNE & CO, 68 Thomas street, New York City. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Rodgers 


Mansell, 3 
years, a magnificent ram; also ram lambs at mod- 
erate prices, 


ALBERT RODGER, Hammond, N Y,. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Rams and ram lambs; 
all stock recorded and of the best breeding, SID- 
NEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 








“BERKSHIRE PIGS from registered stock, 6 to 8 
weeks old, $8 pair, $12 per trio. Write PINKNEY 
J. KIRK, Nottingham, Pa, 


A FINE BRED Hambletonian mare colt, 2 years 
next May, is offered for sale. Write JOHN B, 
SULLIVAN, Corry, Pa. 








SHORTHORN bull calves, best dairy 
certified pedigrees, GROVEDALE FARM, 
lusing, Pa. 


strains, 
Wya- 





REGISTERED Holstein cows, Chester White pigs, 
Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 





PURE-BRED Shropshires, English, Canadian and 
home bred. JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, N Y. 


~ HOLSTEINS—25 Holstein “heifers, ~ farmers’ prices, 
PORTER & SON, Harpursville, N Y. 





PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 





REGISTERED Oxford. Down ewes and ram lambs. 
A. BORDWELL, Corfu, N Y. 


“ABE RDFE} N-ANGUS 
BORDWELL, ia, 0. 


and Hereford cattle. . C. 





REGISTERED Oxford rams. H. 8, TILBURY, 
Y. 


Route 1, Union, N 


CHOICE CLEVELAND bays. G, 
Leraysville, Pa. 





SUPUFNER, 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


2000 POULTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, etc. 
Booklet free; description, colored 60-page book, 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 
ROCK breeders, going cheap. 
POULTRY YARDS, Shrewsbury, 





10 BARRED 
SHREWSBURY 
Pa. 





WANTED—100 White Wyandotte pullets or year- 
ling hens. CHAS R. TRAVER, Rhinebeck, N Y. 





EDWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of thorough- 
bred poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 





BUCKEYE Red cockerels make hens lay. RED 


FEATHER FARM, Warren, O. 


COLORED MUSCOVY ducks, 
FISHER, Route 3, Scio, O, 





$3 pair. CLARA 





adver- 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


“MEALY” SEED WHEAT—Beardless, 
yielder, hardy, fiy resisting, best milling quali- 
ties, clean; price $1.60 per bushel, new bags 10 
cents; with 10 bushels, bags free. MINISINK 
FARM COMPANY, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


great 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED-—Sufferers to try ‘‘Cura Headache’’; 

applied externally; if not relieved we'll cheer- 
fully refund your money; 30 cents per bottle by 
mail, DREW MFG CO, 220 Congress street, 
Boston, Mass. 


APPLE AND PEACH CARRIERS—If you have 
fine apples, peaches or tomatoes, ship them in 
the South Side carriers) SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, 
Petersburg, Va. 

NEW STEEL WIRE NAILS (mixed sizes), $1.60 
per 100 Ibs. Write for prices on regular sizes of 
wire or cut uailss CASE BKUS, Colchester, Ct. 











GALVANIZED PLAIN WIRE (sizes 8 to 14), at 
$1.50 per 100 lbs. Write us for special prices on barb 
or twist wire. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 

MU SHROOM | BASKE TS—The regular standard 
mushroom basket. Send for catalog and prices. 
SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, _Petersburg, Va. 


FOX TRAP?PING—AIl methods, secrets, scents, 
poisons, etc, stamp. DEAN & CO, Williamsport, 
Pa. 
~ BUY Union Lock poultry fence of CASE BROS, 
Colchester, Ct. Price list free, 





_RARGAINS in ARTHUR FER- 


Kidders, 


bushel _ crates, 
Y 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Forhounds 
that .are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes. Also some very good Beagle and 
Rabbit hounds. Stamps for circular, J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa, 
~ ‘beauty. JOHN 


ST KERNARD pup for sale, 
J. 


ROGERS, Windsor, N 


. 





SEED WHEAT—Before 
prices stating how much you will use. Booklet 
free. Samples for stamp. Four nardy and pro- 
lific varieties, clean and graded. A, OFF- 
MAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co, Pa. 


buying write us for 





FOR SALE#-150 Ibs genuine Rocky Ford canta- 
loup seed, 40 cents per pound; 50 lbs White Spine 
cucumber seed, 50 cents per pound. Address LEM- 
UEL B, HANCOCK, Solley P O, Anne Arundel 
County, Md, 





QUINCES FOR SALE—100 bus fancy 
quinces in orchard. ALFRED HEYs, 
Hights, O. 


sprayed 
Berlin 





FOR S SALE—Delaware grown crimson clover seed, 
$5 bushel. J. E, HOLLAND, Milford, Del, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


FOR SALE—Climax cutter, with blower; elevates 
40 feet; capacity 12 tons per hour; good as new; 
price $110. J. C. BEALER, Parkesburg, Pa. 


5-HORSE POWER gasoline "engine, 
A bargain. Also all sizes new engines. 
catalog. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 





“little “used, 
Send for 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


SHIP YOUR BUTTER, eggs, poultry, apples, 
hay, potatoes, pork, dressed calves, etc, to the 
oldest commission house in New York. Established 
_. E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, New 
ork. 





cauliflower, grapes, pears, 
onions sold at highest 
112 Produce avenue, 


EGGS, poultry, celery, 
apples, potatoes, cabbage, 
prices, T. J. HOOVER, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





BUTTER, eggs, poultry, hay, straw and all p 
uce; daily returns, Est’d 1844. GIBBS & Bho, 
Philadelphia. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 





RAILROADING—Wanted firemen 
for all North American railroads. 
necessary. Firemen $75, become 
earn $180. Brakemen $60, become conductors and 
earn $140, Unequaled opportunity for strong, am 
bitious young men. Name position preferred. 
Send stamp for particulars. RAILWAY ASSb- 
.. Room l7, 227 Monroe street, Brooklyn, 


and brakemen 
Experience un- 
engineers and 





WANTED~—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and _ thor. 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
cured for all graduates, Illustrated catalog mailed 
fre. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 





BUSINESS MANAGER wanted in every town to 
manage branch office and superintend force of sales- 
men. Big money, Experience unnecessary. No 
canvassing. Can be handled with other work or 
business. References, Particulars on application. 
KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, Nurserymen, Newark, 
New York. 


YOUNG ABLE-BODIED MEN wanted, railway 
train service; baggagemen, brakemen, locomotive 
firemen, electric motormen and conductors; expe 
rience unnecessary; prepare you ut home by mail, 
Enclose stamp for application blank and booklet. 
J.°P. RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED— Married 
live in tenement house 
Holstein cattle. A good feeder and 
sober and responsible, No objections 
countryman. Give full particulars. C, F. 
Manlius, N Y 


children, to 
barn with 
care taker, 
to an old 
HUNT, 


man, no small 
and work in 





FARMER AGENTS WANTED—Qutck seller; oyer 
thousand sold in one county; one agent made $92 
one week. FARMERS EASY RECORD Cv, 
Boone, Ia, 


FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 





WOMAN'S NATIONAL HOUSEHOLD AL- 
LIANCE, organized under the patronage of many 
leading women to furnish competent servants and 
help for city and country homes, also for hotels, 
stores, offices, factories, the trades and profes- 
sions. If you want female or male employees for 
any purpose, or if you wish a position, apply for 
particulars with stamp to WOMAN'S NATIONAL 
HOUSEHOLD ALLIANCE, 66 West Thirty-Sixth 
St, New York City. We have a large demand just 
now from-homes in and around New York for 
competent help at high wages—cooks, housemaids, 
general housework, second girls, laundresses, govern- 
esses or tutors, seamstresses, housekeepers, coach- 
men, butlers, waiters, gardeners, handy men for all 
work about city or village homes; also for office 
help, factory workers, employees in the trades, etc, 
Opportunity offered to the inexperienced to learn. 





HOUSEKEEPER WANTED to take charge of 
widower’s home, small family; must be a good 
practical Catholic with good references; others save 
stamps. LOCK BOX 157, Ridgway, Pa, 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





FARM FOR SALE—Cheapest one ever offered; 
splendid location and elegant soil; good house 
and outbuildings; fine fruit; over 100 acres in 
cultivation; contains 200 acres; is near Salisbury; 
can be bought for $1800; terms easy. Address 
SAMUEL P. WOUD( s0CK, Salisbury, -Md. 
FARM SU PERINT NDENT will buy fertile 
farm, stock and tools if small payment down and 
semi-annually is acceptable. Give full particulars 
regarding soil, water, buildings, fences, markets, 
railroad, JOSEPH MESSINGER, Burlington, N J. 
“FOR SALE Grist mill, 
within 1-4 mile village 41000 inhabitants. A_ fine 
opportunity to combine milling and feed business, 
Price low and terms easy, ELBERT KNAPP, 
Wappingers Falls, Dutchess Co, N Y, 


IROVELAND FARM FOR SALE—230 acre:, 
under high culture, in central Michigan; splendid 
grain or dairy farm; good fences and building:; 
a bargain if taken at once. W. M, MUNSON 
Orono, Me. 


FOR SALE 
stock farm in 
water front, 
SAMUEL P., 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
a, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

8. 


~ dwelling and storehouse 








located 
beautiful 
Address 


nicest 
Has 
acres, 


Md. 


—Best, cheapest and 
the United States, 

and contains 800 

WOODCOCK, Salisbury, 


—With 
PACKARD, 


information about 
McBain, 


“MAP OF MICHIGAN 
farm lands, free, J. O. 
Mich, 


“FARMS. GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C._ 


A Good Way to ‘Advertise. 


In answer to your inquiry, would 
say that the Farmers’ Exchange is 
just as good a way to advertise as 
any other more expensive. I can 
say I have had good results from it 
because I have had nearly one hun- 
dred applications from American Agri- 
culturist. I am well satisfied.—[D. C. 
Voss, Gloucester, Mass. 














We have been a Mail Order 
House for 90 Years. 
——— 











Our Catalogue Saves Your Money. 
20,000 Money Saving Bargains. 





DEALERS IN RELIABLE 
MERCHANDISE ONLY. 





We are locaied in the com- 
mercial center of America, 
where we cay buy and sell to 
better advantage, and where 
freight and express rates are 
lower than any_other city in 
the country. 


ONLY The hand- 
Cc iest small 
thing in ri 


Re aly * bal 
every emer- 
gency, Con- 
tains the 
following: 
»ocket 
nife leath. 

er punch, 
swedging 
and wire 
- cutter,wire 

pliers, alligator wrenc h, hoof hook, screw driv- 
ran ! serew bit. All drop forged. Cuts off barbed 
¥ fence as easily as an 8 inch plier. Length 
only 44 inches. Usual price is $1.50. You can get 
ife as a result of getting a quantity from 


cha 1 nanett acturer as one of the® ——_ 
able features for the month, for only 90c 


E. asl PAN. 








No stooping over. Fall stroke 


of br ee ook work. No 
dustup your sleeve or in your 
face, Easy to hold down to the 
floor. Holds dust of the entire 


house without emptying. No dirt 
can blow from pan ‘while doors 
or windows are open. One pieco 
of heavy Bessemer steel, no 
joints or Seams to come unsol- 

The oval shape stiffens 
aur e 


The most 
pan on the Ey 20¢ 
White, Van Glahn & Co., 


6 Chatham Square, y ey A 
Established 1816. 


OLDEST MA/L ORDER 
MLL ELLLALLE 


NO REPAIRS OR vaaNtEve 


required when 
you use Arrow 
Brand Asphalt 
Ready Roofing. 
I urfaced wi ith gravel and can be laid on 
old hingles or other surfaces easily. Send for 
ples, free 
ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO., 80 Pine St., N.Y. City 
Beware of cheap imitations made from Tar. 


SOIL PYHSICS 
LABORATORY GUIDE 


By Professor W. H. Stevenson and 
I. 0. Schaub of the Lowa State College. 


cered, 
nd braces it. 
bl and 




























‘p to the present time no comprehen- 
text book has been prepared on 
teaching Soil Physics in the Agricultural 
Colleges and High Schools, although 
there is a widespread demand for a text 
book which covers the various phases of 
Ut subject. In this work the aim of 

authors has been to present to the 
tructor and student a carefully out- 
lined series of experiments in soil phys- 
i A portion of the experiments out- 
ned in this guide has been used quite 
eenerally in recent years. Many of them 


£lve 


t 


are now presented for class work for 
the first time. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 
About 100 pages. Cloth ....cccccsccccesee50C 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Bldg. 
New York. Chicago. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


;} orchards commanding 80% 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Brown’s Budget of Farm Items. 





As the harvesting season advances 
crop conditions improve. The produc- 
tion of many of our staple crops will 
be largely above the normal. Unusual- 
ly favorable weather extending over a 
very large area of the country, with 
advanced ideas put into practice has 
brought these splendid results. The 
corn crop will, from present prospects, 
far exceed anything heretofore known. 
Wheat averages in most of the states 
above normal. Other farm products; 
except fruit, are abundant. Prices 
have been firm and are being steadily 
maintained, 

Orchards throughout the mountain 
apple belt of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia have been 
largely purchased, gthe prices paid 
ranging from $1.50 to $1.90 per bar- 
rel, the purchaser furnishing the bar- 
rel and doing the packing. It is esti- 
mated that the apple crop of Berkley 
county, W Va, which is the eastern 
pan handle, will yield to the growers 
of that section over $250,000. 

That grapes can be perfectly and 
profitably grown upon the Delaware 
and Maryland peninsula is again evi- 
denced by the results attained by Mr 
J. E. Carter of Kent county, Del, the 

x-president of the peninsula horticul- 
tural society, who is now marketing 
a fine crop off of his 27-acre vineyard. 
He expects 10,000 carriers of 20 pounds 


each. He sold the entire crop at 65 
cents per carrier, delivered at the 
steamboat wharf two miles from his 


vineyard. This means an average of 
$2400per acre over the entire vineyard 
of 27 acres. .The continued wet weath- 
er has caused the loss of many thou- 
sands of baskets of peaches through 
the Blue Ridge and Tuscorora moun- 
tain district. But now that the rains 
have ceased and weather has become 
cooler, the later fruit from this dis- 
trict, which is more than three-fourths 
yellow, is developing finely and prices 
are becoming more firm. 

The new Pennsylvania peach dis- 
trict in Snyder county is showing some 
fine fruit this year, and, if I am any 
judge, this fruit is far above that 
found in other Pennsylvania sections. 
Mr John Boyer, who is the pioneer in 
the business, and the largest grower, 
having 43,000 trees, has the finest 
peaches I have ever seen. This soil 
seems to be ideal for peaches. The 
fruit is large and decidedly of the 
highest and most perfect color I have 
ever seen on a peach. Mr Boyer prac- 
tices the low peach system in pruning 
and his orcharés, bending under their 
weight of this handsome fruit, are a 
sight never to be forgotten. 

The value of spr: tying is being ex- 
emplified in a most practical way this 
season, the fruit from well sprayed 
more than 
the fruit from unsprayed orchards. In 
fact, it is becoming extremely difficult 
to dispose of fruit from unsprayed 
orchards profitably. The taste of the 
consuming public is an educated one 
and where fruit is so abundant, con- 
sumers know and need take only the 
best. Tomatoes are a very light crop 
throughout the tomato producing sec- 
tion and the recent advance in price 
of canned tomatoes has caused a great 
activity in the tomato market, 40 
cents and even 50 cents per basket 
having been paid farmers for their 
crops. This means $20 to $30 per ton. 
The a. prices at canneries rarely 
exceeds $f per ton. 

A like condition has prevailed upon 
several previous occasions within the 
last 10 years, so that it looks as if the 
contracting of tomatoes ‘to be grown 
for canneries wwill have to give place 
to a different system yet to be devised. 
Otherwise many factories must close 
their doors because of their inability to 
continue in a business where the sup- 
ply of the raw material, under any 
other system now known than the con- 
tract system, would be so _ highly 
problematic. These tomato-canning 
factories are such an important fac- 
tor in the prosperity of a community 
that all persons interested should see 
that nothing obstructs their opera- 
tions, or their development. The rela- 
tions from a purely business stand- 
point between the packer and grower 
must be more cordial in order to 
avert, what is very clear to every 
student of present conditions, an im- 
pending disaster. 


Excellent Grange Fair in Delaware. 


The sixth annual grange fair and 
picnic’ of Pomona grange of New 
Castle county, Del, was held at Brandy- 
Wine Springs. It opened with bad 
weather and small attendance but on 
the second day the grounds were 
jammed. All attractions were well 
patronized; the band was particularly 
interesting. The fair which was much 
larger and broader in scope than any 
previous one, embraced exhibits of 
mechanic arts and agriculture, among 
which was a large display of live stock. 
This last was the only department to 
which admission was charged, but this 
was no bar to those interested. 

The committee, J. Atwood Wellin 
president, L. Scott Townsend treasurer 
and Frederick Brady secretary, have 
spared no effort to make the fair a 
success, The attendance has fully war- 
ranted their trouble. The ladies’ de- 
partment was improved to such an ex- 
tent that it embraces nearly every- 
thing to delight the housekeeper’s 
heart. This part of the exhibition was 
in the dancing pavilion the remainder 
upon the hill in tents and sheds. It 
was in charge of Mrs Nellie Peach and 
contained samples of bread, pie, fruit 
preserves and pickles. In this build- 
ing was also the fruit display which 
was of tempting quality. Vegetables 
in charge of J. W. Killen of Felton, 
forage crops in charge of Edward Jen- 
kins of Dover, grain in charge of R. G. 
Buckingham, cattle in charge of Ar- 
nold Naudain, sheep and swine in 
charge of James Walker, poultry, dogs 
and pet stock in charge of L, Scott 
Townsend, horses and mulesin charge 
of William M. Eastburn, were all good. 
This year the show of horses was es- 
pecially. large. Mr Conard judged 
them on a track at the head of the 
grounds. Crowds watched the judg- 
ing and seemed satisfied by Winners of 
blue ribbons. 

The prizes this year were more nu- 
merous and expensive than formerly. 
Besides the ribbon and money prizes 
offered by the grange committee, busi- 
ness houses of Wilmington offered 
beautiful and expensive articles as 
special prizes. Purses of $25 and $15 
were offered by the New Castle county 
milk producers’ protective association 
and by certain of its members indi- 
vidually for the two cows yielding the 
largest amount of milk above the 
standard of Wilmington’s 
nance. Another $40 prize was offered 
for the cow giving most butter fat in 





24 hours. Special state badges were 
given in the poultry department. Also 
the largest outside offers, other than 
fZrange prizes. As there are several 
chicken fanciers in Delaware the con- 
tests were close and the exhibition 
large. Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Leghorns, Brahmas, Minorcas, Orping- 
tons, Rhode Island Reds, were among 


the varieties shown. 


- 
—_ 





The Dairy and Creamery Situation, 
WILLIAM M. PECK, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y¥. 

The season until August was excel- 
lent for dairymen in butter and cheese 
creameries. The first week in August 
cows began to shrink in the amount 
of milk and in some localities milk 
dropped off from one-third to one-half 
what it was at the flush. The rich- 
ness of the milk increased but did-not 


keep pace with the loss in quantity. 
The amount of butter dropped 20% 


it was in 
cows were 


during August from what 
July and this, too, where 
fresh in March‘and April. I think the 
drop in quantity of milk and butter 
produced during the month of August 
was more than 10% greater than last 
year, notwithstanding the pasture was 
better. It is true our dairymen have 
not fed as much grain as in previous 
years on account of the price and the 
growing belief that it does not pay. 
There is more silage fodder being 
raised in this county each year not- 
withstanding the prohibitive regulat- 
ing of the BRordens who have four 
large plants in this vicinity. 
Dairymen are beginning to learn to 
stand by their own people and to ex- 
ercise their own judgment in the con- 
duct of their dairying interests. They 
are co-operating better and finding 
parties who will stand in with them 
and aid them in getting their own out 
of their labor. I know of co-operative 
creameries that have a Borden plant 


— 


milk ordi- | 











Compare the Evidence. 


The best way to be convinced of the 


value of AMATITE *Ready Roofing 
without an actual trial, is to send for 
a Sample (which we gladly furnish 
free of charge). At the same time get 
samples of all the other ready roofings 
that you see advertised. Then compare 
the evidence. 

Right at the beginning you will see 
this difference,—AMATITE relies on 
pitch to resist the penetration of water. 
Observe, in the accompanying diagram 
of an AMATITE cross-section, the tivo 
layers of pitch (composition). 

Some of the other manufacturers say 
nothing about what they use. They leave 
you to guess what their roofing is made 
of. If they told, you probably wouldn't 
use the stuff at any price. 


Some manufacturers use Trinidad 
Asphalt. 
Trinidad Asphalt actually disinte- 


grates under the action of water. 

But pitch is not soluble in water. Even 
stone dissolves in water, but pitch won't. 
It has been used wherever water was 
to be resisted, for years. Water is abso- 
lutely powerless against it. All large and 
important buildings are now-a-days 
water-proofed with pitch. Don’t there- 
fore, select your roofing by the looks 





Amatiie on a small factory. 
of a sample that has never been exposed 


to the weather. Find out what it is made 
of, whether its materials are the kind 
that really resist water. Then you will 
select AMATITHE the only ready-roofing 
that’s full of Pitch. 

Other reasons why AMATITE Roof- 
ing is superior to any other Ready 
Roofing in the market are the facts 
that it has a mineral surfacc—which 
never has to coated or painted; 
that it is low in price, easy to lay and 
absolutely wind, water, and weather-proof, 

Our Booklet, “How is your Roof,’ 
which we send with the Sample, free 
for the asking, is a most interesting 
treatise on Ready Roofing. Write to 
the nearest office and it will be sent 
you at Barrett Manufacturing 
Company, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, St Louis, Cincinnati, Clevee 
land, Kansas City, New Orleans, Alle« 
gheny or Minneapolis, 


SHEEP AND SWINE BOOKS 


Which Should Be in Every Farm Library 


be 


once, 








Home Pork Making........-se+e+eeeee0+ 2 9.0 
Swine Husbandry 1.50 
Harris on the Pig Hr 
Shepherd's Manual lV 

The American Merino .........+++++..Power 18 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York Citys 
Chicago, Til. 
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[16] 
Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, tie 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agricuiturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
6011, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. It is the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Makethis your own paper, 
and remember that the ‘old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


256 








paying the farmers from 20 to 30 cents 
per 100 pounds more for milk all this 
summer than was paid by the Bordens. 
I think the Bordens will not pay bet- 
ter prices for milk this next six 
months than last year, and why? Be- 
cause they will not have to do it. They 
will get all the milk they want at 
their price. If not at their old plant, 
in new fields where milk is cheaper 
than in this county. 





GEORGIA. 
From All Over Georgia. 


Cotton picking continues to be the 
great work of Georgia farmers, and 
the crop is nearer picked out than at 
any previous time in recent years. The 
rain has checked opening in only a 
few localities, the heaviest fall being 
reported from Quitman, where much 
damage was done. Numerous local 
showers occur, delaying picking in 
nearly all sections, but the area cov- 
ered is generally small. <A general rain 
would do much damage to the open 
crop. Pickers are scarce in most lo- 
calities and the prices paid range from 
30 to 50 cents p 100 Ibs. The great 
demand for laborers by the growing 
industries of the south is draining the 
country. and the exceptionally early 
opening of the fall trade is causing a 
rush in everything. The receipts of 
cotton at all southern interior points 


are breaking the records for the date,. 


but the heavy rrovement will be over 
in a month. 

The crop report from the Georgia 
state department of agriculture indi- 
cates but little more than half a crop— 
1,150,000 bales. The condition of corn 
is given at 87%, rice 91.8%, sugar cane 
88.3%, sweet potatoes 89.9%, tobacco 
86.4%, hogs 97%, all of which indi- 
cates a prosperous condition of all 
crops. Watermelons are getting scarce 
and selling high, prices ranging from 
20: to 50 cents each. Late fruit is 
bringing fancy prices, apples and pears 
being the most plentiful of all fruit, 
with scarcely no peaches. The quar- 
antine against tropical fruits is caus- 
ing the prices to go higher and higher 
and the supply on hand will soon be 
exhausted. 

The fall trucking season is opening 
up in earnest. Georgia truckers were 
very successful in the spring business, 
as their stuff went to market almost as 
early as Florida’s, and far ahead of 
South and North Carolina. They are 
enthusiastic in the work and prepara- 
tions are going on for a crop of winter 
vegetables. The Augusta _ truckers’ 
association is one of the best working 


organizations in the south and they 
have succeeded in getting special 


freight rates to all eastern points. To- 
matoes, at present, are very scarce and 
high, bringing extra good prices to all 
who have any. 





Nut Convention Postponed—tThe na- 
tional nut growers’ assn has deemed it 
advisable, in view of the presence of 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Paper Proposal is the title of a 
clever little love story published by 
the Lackawanna railroad solely on its 
merits as a bright piece of fiction. It 
is contained in a beautifully illustrated 
,book of 128 pages which describes 
‘some of the attractive vacation places 
along the lines of that road. The book 
may be had by sending ten cents in 
stamps to T. W. Lee, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York City. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


yellow fever in portions of its terri- 
tory, to postpone its annual conven- 
tion, which was to have been held at 
Dallas, Tex, Oct 25-27, till some later 
date. It is conceded that a better ex- 
hibition of nuts can be made in Nov 
or Dec, and that the testing and grad- 
ing of new varieties, which is not 
practicable in Oct, can be made a part 
of the convention. work of the meet- 
ing is held at a time when the nuts are 
mature. Members and all interested 
are invited to correspond with the 
sec, J. F. Wilson, Poulan, Ga, giving 
their views as to the best time, all 
things considered, for the ’05 gather- 
Due announcement will be made 


ing. 
as soon as the time is fixed. The Dal- 
las convention can hardly fail to be 
of much interest and benefit and all 
who can should arrange to be pres- 
ent. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


With Piedmont Farmers. 


The weather of late has been very 
favorable for seasonable farm work, 
such as saving fodder and hay, and 
plowing and harrowing wheat lend. 
Farmers are doing all they can along 
these lines. There is a good crop of 
hay everywhere on stubble land and on 
lowland meadows, and with favorable 
weather a fine crop will be saved. But 
fodder has dried up so rapidly it will 
be poor of quality and short in quan- 


tity. .Still there is apt to be an ahun- 
dance of roughage for ordinary de- 
mand. 


Corn seems to be only a fair crop. 
The weather throughout the season 
ran so much to extremes, either too 
wet or too dry, that it could not ma- 
ture a full crop. The same is true 
as to cotton, which is opening very 
rapidly and much of it prematurely. 
Many of the forms and bolls have 
cropped off, and in many places not 
over a half crop is expected. 

Tobacco cutting and curing is under 
way. Only a light crop to the acreage 
is expected; much of it is fired badly 
Pea vines have made large growth, but 
as 2 rule there are very few peas on 
them. Some peas being cut for hay. 





Beaufort Co—The-weather for the 
last few weeks has been unusually fine 
for fodder saving and a fine crop has 
been secured. The latter part of Aug 
has been the driest of the year. Sec- 
ond crop potatoes and turnips coming 
up very slowly on account of the dry 
weather. Nearly all crops are making 


a good showing. Cotton has very 
heavy growth, but very few bolls. 


There is much complaint of rust. Corn 
crop promises well. Peanuts have 
done well and the yield will be heavy. 
Cowpeas planted for hay have a large 
growth of vine and some few have 
been cut. 

Minimum Price for Cotton—At the 
smnnual convention of the southern cot- 
ton growers’ assn, which opened at 
Asheville, Sept 6, it was decided to 
establish a minimum price of 1lc p Ib 
for the incoming cotton crop. This 
action was reached after a long strug- 
gle in which.growers, spinners, manu- 
facturers and brokers were involved. 
One faction was holding out for 10%c, 
and the other for llc, while a few 


were even clamoring for 12c. The es- 
timate of the crop yield of ’05 and 
706 was unexpectedly short. A.sugges- 


tion was made at the convention that 
the constitution be revised so as to ad- 
mit of the enlargement of the assn’s 
scope, but although a committee was 
appointed to frame resolutions no ac- 
had not 


tion was taken as due notice 
been given. 
FLORIDA. 





Alachua Co—The board of county 
commissioners in session at Gainesville 
recently showed its appreciation of 
the efforts of the Alachua Co fair assn 
in the matter of sending an exhibit 
to the state fair, which will be held 
in Tampa in Nov, by making the lib- 
eral appropriation of $500, with an as- 
surance of more if needed, to defray 
the expenses of securing and collect- 
ing said exhibits. The county assn has 
gone vigorously to work, and is re- 
ceiving encouragement from every sec- 
tion of the county. The fair commis- 
sioners throughout the county are also 
doing some a work. 


bacco 


VIRGINIA, 





Hanover Co—Owing to the scarcity 
of help farmers are having trouble in 
marketing their produce. Big crops 
of everything seem to prevail. The 
melon crop is perhaps not as good as 
usual on account of too much rain, 
but sweet potatoes were never better. 


Buckingham Co—Farmers in this 


county have been busy cutting and 
housing their tobacco. They have 
raised the finest crop for years. Corn 
crop is also very fine, especially that 
on high land. 

° 


Caroline Co—Heavy rains Sept 2 
which will help the late tobacco and 
cowpeas. Large acreage of cowpeas 
seeded and the crep looks fine. Tobac- 
co will be two-thirds crop in Caro- 
line Co. Fodder pulling in full blast. 
Corn on uplands where it was well 
worked, will be about an average crop, 
but on the low lands along the Mata- 
poni river it is very poor and taken 
with weeds. Corn 6U0c p bu, wheat 8) 
to 90c, eggs 15c p doz. Pastures fine. 
Early tobacco nearly all on the scaf- 
folds sun curing. 

Northumberland Co—The past sum- 
mer seems to have been a most un- 
successful one for the farmers of the 
Northern Neck, truckers’ especially. 
All the early trucks were failures, and 
few growers cleared expenses. The 
wheat crop was a failure and corn, al- 
though of the densest growth, has 
eared up poorly and the yield will be 
below the average. The tomato crop, 
which is usually such a good one here, 
is this year among the failures. Some 
little profit was made on early crop, 
but late crop is a total loss. Asa re- 
sult only about one-third of the can- 
ning factories are running and these 
not on fuil time. Even hay is not up 
to the average 

Charlotte Co—Crops are good, espe- 
cialiy tobacco, and corn on the high 
lands is very promising. .The cutting 
and curing of tobacco has commenced, 
and with favorable weather the crop 
will be above the average as to qual- 
ity. Prunings are being sold on 
Drake’s branch market in large quan- 
tities and at satisfactory prices. The 
facilities for handling tobacco, and the 
competition among a large number of 
buyers gives life and tone to this 
market, and there will be an increase 
in sales this season. 


Northampton Co—Sweet potatoes 
are bringing good prices, and fall 
Irish potatoes are also promising. 


Truckers realized no profit on spring 
Irish potatoes owing to the low price 
at which they sold, so the good mar- 
ket for sweets has been very fortu- 
nate for them. It is hoped that the 
fall Irish potatoes will also help to 
make up for the loss on the spring 
crop. 





KENTUCKY. 





Lincoln Co—Fall plowing progress- 
ing finely. Corn the best in years. To- 
good, and ripening rapidly. 
Crops of all kinds have turned out 
well. Pastures continue in good con- 
dition and farm stock of all kinds is 
doing well. Hemp fine and is being 
cut. 

Crittenden Co—Early corn is made; 
crop good and some fields being cut. 


Late corn came through Aug looking 
well; some very dry weather prevailed 


during the month, but not much dam-. 


age done to corn. Tobacco is looking 
fine; some of the earliest is being cut. 
Cane is very good; the earliest fields 
will be ready to cut very soon. Peas 
are looking well. Irish potatoes (late) 
look promising for a good crop; not 
many planted. Apples still rotting 
and falling: about one-quarter of crop 
will stay till gathering time. Peaches 
are about all gone. Four-fifths of the 
crop rotted before they got ripe. 


Record Breaking Season—Abundant 
rain has been furnished the man with 
the hoe for the past summer, causing 
Ky to produce a record breaking crop 
of most everything. Corn and wheat 
20% better than usual. Hemp and 
tobacco in abundance. Fruits of all 
kinds in great quantities and better in 
quality than heretofore. In some parts 








of the state the peach was cut a little 


short on account of frost. Wheat js 
selling at $1 p bu, threshers report 
the wheat crops record breakers. 


Farmers are now busy sowing turnip 
seed. 

Allen Co—Early corn is well ma- 
tured, but the recent dry weather has 
cut late corn short. Wheat is $1 p bu, 
hogs 5c p lb 1 w, cattle 3% to 41%4¢. 
Horses and mules high. Sheep good 
price. Goat raising is very popular 
here now. 


TENNESSEE. 





Blount Co—Corn harvest in prog- 
ress; good crop except in low lands 
where excessive rainfall has damaged 
it considerably. Farm hands scarce 
and- wages high. Many hands have 
gone to factories near by. A new rail- 
road in progress of construction will 
connect this county with seaboard 
lines, All produce is commanding 
good prices and real estate is ad- 
vancing considerably. 


CALIFORNIA. 





Monterey Co—Threshing about fin- 
ished. Grain is only one-half an aver- 
age crop. tust and blight have been 
worse than for many years, even po- 
and 


tatoes, onions, apricots plums 
have been affected by it. Apples are 
good and there are but few worms 


Prices satisfactory for all pro- 
Corn and beans are looking 


seen. 
duce. 
fine. 
San Benito Co—Crops of all kinds 
are falling below expectations. Grain 
is below the normal average in quan- 
tity and quality. Fruits below normal 
in quantity, but above in quality. Su 
pervisors are experimenting in sprink- 
ling county roads with crude oil. 
Stanislaus Co—Wheat all harvested 
and as prices are 
men are feeling 


one 
wheat 


Crop a poor 
going down, 


blue. A carload of sugar beets being 
shipped from Turlock daily to the 
Alvarado sugar factory. Beets hay 
done very well this season and ar 
bringing a fair price. There has been 
a very heavy alfalfa crop this year 
It has now been cut three times ani 
every cutting was heavy. Prices for 


this hay are good, but larger growers 
are holding out till later in the sea- 


son. Sweet potato crop around Atwa- 
ter being dug and shipped in large 
quantities. This is the great shipping 


point for sweets, and the crop here is 
always good. 


TEX §, 

Wiliamson Co—The weather has 
been hot and dry in this section. 
Cotton pickers are in demand at from 
60 to T5ce p 100 Ibs; cotton bringing 
from 10% to 10%c p Ib, corn 80 to 
35¢c p bu. Farmers here are selling 
their cotton as fast as they can have 
it picked and ginned. If the hot, dry 
weather continues, cotton will all be 
picked and sold on or before Oct 1]. 
Much of it is opening prematurely and 
the yield will be cut short consider- 
ably. 

Gonzales Co—The recent hot, dry 
weather has been injurious to cotton 
he hot spell was thew orst in the his- 
tory of the county. There will be n> 
late picking of cotton. Farmers here 
are gradually becoming more inter- 
ested in diversified farming and a 
more prosperous community is the re- 
sult. : 

Good Tobacco Crop—The tobacco 
counties in eastern Tex report a su- 
perior lot of leaf raised this year. In 
the Nacogdoches district, where there 
was a heavy increase in the acreage, 
the yield is running about 700 Ibs to 
the acre. Some reports tell of the 
weight averaging slightly under that 
of ’04, but the texture and aroma of 
the crop this season is very good. 
About 35 a grown under tent around 
Nacogdoches. Crop all harvested and 
of late there has been activity in de- 
liveries. 

Denton Co—A great many more 
stock hogs on hand than usual. The 


hog industry is on the boom, due to 
the Swift and Armour plants located 

















at Ft Worth. Alfalfa has made three 
cuttings of 114 tons p acre each. Prai- 
rie hay averaged one ton p acre, 
Wheat is the poorest crop for years. 
It averaged around 7 bus p acre and 
was badly damaged by rain in the 
shock. Corn is a very good crop. Po- 
tatoes were fairly good. Apples prom- 
jse a good crop. 


Falls Co—W eather cool and pleasant 


at present Cotton picking is well un- 
der way, but hands are scarce. Corn 
js about all gathered. Cotton is open- 


y owing to the dry weather. 
Ti shedding badly and only makes 
one-half as large a crop as last year. 


-— 
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ing rapidly, 





Cheap Labor in the Philippines. 


T stand that the administratiog 
is making for reduction in duties on 
products entering the U S 
is ble Although no action was 
tak ist year in regard to the scaling 
of 1 ffs on tobacco admitted to this 
country from the islands, our farmers 
shi not put too much confidence in 
the situation. The whole fight may 
be reopened at the next session of 
congress, as the attitude of the presi- 
dent and See of War Taft is quite 
1 Ose In fact, unless the unex- 
pected should happen, tobacco grow- 
el hroughout the U S may well pre- 
pare for another heavy fight next 
1 
The U S bureau of labor lately is- 
interesting bulletin on labor 
and wage conditions in the islands. 
This in itself seems sufficient to cause 
the president to hesitate in advocat- 
ing letting down the bars to Philippine 
products. Much has been said of 

aauper”’ labor in the orient, but 

1 cold-blooded facts such as these 
are presented through official sources, 
the whole matter is cast into more 
nse light. 

The industries of the Philippines, 
aqgeording to the bulletin above men- 
tioned, are @lmost entirely agricul- 
tural. Hence the manufacture of ci- 
gars and cigarets in Manila is of 
great local moment. One factory in 

city employs 4000 hands, and 
merely a specimen out of sev- 


f rge plants, Women are em- 
} ed in packing, sorting and strip- 
but only men are engaged in 


ting cigars in the factories. Near- 
len be es are paid by the piece. 
rrters and strippers receive 20c 
urrency, or S%c American per 
, tobacce. An expert cigar 
er can earn about $29 p month, 
rican money, whereas the average 
( y earnings of women of the ordi- 
class of cigar factory employees 

f rom 3S to OUVe. 
tirls are employed for light work, 
| their earnings are 10% to 160 
» day in American money. Since 
: wage earners in Manila have 
d unions freely. There is a di- 
ity of opinion among tobacco 
ufacturers in the islands regard- 
the admission and employ er of 
Chinese laborers. Many seem to fa- 
the celestials with regard to out- 
coor work on the tobacco crop, but 
a rule factory operators say Fili- 
} ss are better workmen when it 
‘ es to the manufacture of tobacco. 


Looking to the Sale of New Tobacco. 


¢ 








For the past two or three weeks to- 
eco growers in the heavy leaf pro- 
ducing states have been busy cutting 
d housing the crop. The completion 
of the tobacco harvest is now in sight 
d growers are manifesting greater 
interest in the sale of the new crop. 
It is evident that the ’05 leaf will run 
uneven this year both as regards acre- 
and quality.. Too much rain in 
iny districts is largely responsible 
for any lack of full development or 
yield, 


1 


Reports from Tenn tell of a better 
frop in quality than many had hoped 
ior, A well posted grower writing 


American Agriculturist this week, 
claims that the acreage in the dark 
tobi .eco district of Tenn-Ky was only 
t1% of an average. He looks for 


higher prices for the ’05 crop. <A cor- 


respondent in Christian Co, Ky, says 

the crop is averaging about the same 

‘04. Much tobacco pledged to the 

assn. Reports claim that the Italian 
1 


regie buyers are offering 7@l0c p 
lb for new leaf, an advance of 50c@ 
$2 p 100 Ibs over ’04. The Hancock 
Co crop is running lighter in weight 
than last yeaf, according to our cor- 
respondent. Counting hail loss, etc, the 
yield is not as big as that of 04. Grow- 
ers expect better prices. In Hender- 
son tobacco is showing only 60% of a 
full crop, so our correspondent alleges; 
too early to tell what the market will 
be. 

In parts of S C the late planted crop 
is turning out the best; early planted 
damaged more or less by heavy rains. 
Some sections tell of lighter yields than 
last year. Growers receiving 6c p Ib 
and up for their tobacco and pros- 
pects point to general returns being as 
good if not better than last season. 


- 
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Tobacco Notes. 





U S eustom house officials recently 
seized 108 bales of imported Cuban 
tobaco that were stored at Baker & 
William’s warehouse in N Y. The au- 
thorities claim the tobacco had been 
entered as filler stock, dutiable at only 
35¢e p lb less 20%. After re-examina- 
tion the custom house agents found it 
to be largely Cuban wrappers which 
are dutiable at $1.85 less 20%. 


INTERNAL REVENUE TOBACCO RECEIPTS. 





July 1905 July 1904 

Cigars and cig’r'ts, $2,056,085.07 $1,959,424.68 

Snuff, 74,003.11 93,748.97 

M’f'd tobacco, 1,558,701.87 1,411,693.66 

Total, $3,688,790.05 $3,464,867.31 
FLORIDA 

GADSDEN Co—Local bankers estimate 


that 1500 a of tobacco were raised here 
this season in the open; a much smail- 
er acreage under cover. The crop is 
showing up fine in quality. Where I 
secured 1000 lbs p a last year, I made 
900 Ibs this season. Generally the ’05 
leaf is thin and desirable. Prices range 
15@55c p lb, with the general average 
around 380c. Packing houses are now 
running full forces.—[S. C. W., Gads- 
den Co, Fla. 
KENTUCKY. 

CURISTIAN Co—Farmers here are 
looking for the ’05 tobacco crop to 
bring more money p Ib than did that 
of ‘O04. The leaf is averaging fairly 
good in quality. Receipts at Hopkins- 
ville last month were 400 hhds and 
sales 1198. Total stocks on hand Sept 
1 were 3907 hhds. 

Topp Co—Tobacco cutting is about 
over with in this section. The quality 
is about as good as the average; the 
quantity is a little greater than. last 
year's crop. There have been no sales 
so far and no contracts made public. 
The general outlook for this -crop is 
for high prices.—[C. A. 

a 


Want If Cents for Cotton. 





The southern cotton association at 
last week’s Asheville (N C) convention 
established a minimum price of 11 
cents per pound for the 1905 crop. Dif- 
ferent elements clamored for a price 
scheduled ranging 10% to 12 cents and 
after considerable discussion 11 cents 
was decided upon as the holding price 
of the new crop. A summary of the 
probable yield this year was made by 
the statistical committee of the asso- 
ciation, which claimed a crop of about 
9,588,000 bales for the crop of 1905. 

The cotton market at New York has 
exhibited much weakness. The losses, 
while not serious, were nevertheless 
the most pronounced in some time. 
The trade had prepared itself for a 
very gloomy government report, but 
when official figures came out last 
week they were not nearly so bad as 
anticipated and prices at once sagged. 
Of course there followed a tendency 
to more favorable reaction. Spot mid- 
dling sold somewhat under 11 cents 
per pound. The department of agri- 
culture report showed the condition of 
the crop at the close of August to be 
72.1 compared with 84.1 a year ago 
and 73 for the 10-year average. 

The annual review of the New York 
Financial Chronicle for the crop of 
1904-5, harvested last fall, was pub- 
lished last week. It shows the crop 
of 1904 totaled 13,556,800 bales, of 
which 8,877,000 bales were exported 
and 4,550,000 retained for U 8 
spinners. Southern mills used 2,- 
200,000 bales of the last crop and 
northern mills 2,300,000. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


change from rice to almost any other 


How to Prepare for the Rice Crop. 


gv. F. SHOEMAKER, ARCADIA COUNTY, LA. 





Twenty mules will be needed to 
work a 500-acre rice farm. These will 
run five gang plows. In favorable sea- 
sons less might answer for preparing 
the soil, but this number will be re- 
quired in harvesting the crop, which 
would take three harvesters with six 
mules each, unless the ground be unu- 
Rually good, when five to each ma- 
chine might do. This leaves only two 
supernumeraries to take the place of 
the sore and lame ones which are 
flmost always present on a  largs 
farm. In bad seasons, five 12-inch 
gang plows would be required to break 
500 acres; but in ordinary three, and 
in very favorable seasons even two 
would do the work. I would not ad- 
vise less than three. 

Disk and spring-tooth harrows are 
generally used in the preparation of 
the ground. If plowing be done in 
the fall or the winter, the soil becomes 
compact and requires g surface scari- 
faction before seeding. Nothing 
equals the disk in such work, although 
if the ground is not too compact, th3 
spring-tooth will do well and pulver- 
ize finer than the disk. Where the 
disk is used, it is necessary to follow 
with a smoothing harrow. I would not 
dispense with any of them. I keep 
three of each, which are ample for a 
500-acre rice farm. 

I plow native sod 2 to 2% iIn- 
ches deep. After lying for a few 
weeks the soil is disked several times, 
each time in a _ different direction, 
finishing with a smoothing harrow to 
pulverize even the smallest lumps. If 
the sod be broken too deep, it is very 
difficult to get the pulverization neces- 
sary for a good seedbed. Hence 2% 
inches is deep enough. After one crop 
is taken off, a little deeper plowing is 
necessary. I never aim to plow over 
3 inches. Some was plowed 4 or 5 
inches deep and gave good results. An 
objection to deep plowing is in har- 
vesting; the drive wheel of the har- 
vester will go as deep as the plow 
went, unless the ground be very dry. 
I suppose that after we have taken off 
a number of crops we may have to 
go deeper for best results. 

MODERN METHODS OF PLANTING. 

Where the ground was so hard that 
it could not be plowed dry, it has been 
flooded before plowing. Flooding is 
enly resorted to as an alternative of 
letting the ground lie idle. I have | 
never known seed to be sprouted be- 
fore sowing. The natives used to do 
it when the custom prevailed of 
sprouting the seed and sowing in a 
pond. This was before the days of 
irrigation. Should seed be sown in 
water, it will rot, hence they sprout 
before sowing. 

Honduras 
planting earlier than 
They are larger and stronger 
growers, and, will. make better head- 
way from the start. Where a person 
sows both kinds, the Honduras should 
be planted first, and it can then be 
easily taken off first in the harvest. 

Formerly seed was sown broadcast. 
In recent years the drill is very gen- 
erally used and is regarded as an im- 
provement over broadcast. With the 
drill a more uniform stand is obtained, 
which means larger yields. With the 
drill a good percentage of seed re- 
quired is saved (some estimate as 
mucn as 20%) by putting it at an 
even depth, insuring simultaneous 
sprouting of every seed and a uniform 
stand. There are two makes each of 
the broadcast and the drill machines. 

Some have been using fertilizers on 
soil that has been cropped for severa! 
years, and all claim good results. Ro- 
tation has been practiced but little. A 





varieties will stand 
Japan kinds. 


crop would require a complete reversal 
of the conditions that obtain in the 
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rice field. Where levees have been 
constructed drainage ditches must be 
dug, and vice versa, when one changes 
back to rice. It is, therefore,: hardly 
probable that rotation will ever be- 
come a general practice. Some claim 
lands are deteriorating, while others 
claim no deterioration, and a few im- 
provements from fertilizers held in the 
bayou waters used for flooding. How- 
ever, I find that some who have grown 
rice the longest are resorting to the 
use of commercial fertilizers and claim 
that it gives them good returns for 
the money spent. 
COST OF CANALS. 


With eight or ten mules, a grader 
will build 2 miles of levee a day, at 
a cost of about $75. There are many 
different implements for building 
levees, but none so complete as the 
grader. 

There is a great variation in the 
cost of digging canals; from 25 cents 
to $20 a rod—the latter price for only 
very small portions of a canal. The 
average cost of a canal is about $1 a 
rod, aside from ‘fluming. In times 
past the price per acre for water was 
two sacks. Now the universal price 
is one-fifth of the crop. Ey this ar- 
rangement the farmer and the canal 
men share alike the fortune or mis- 
fortune of the season. Many well’ 
have been put down to a depth of 175 
to 300 feet, to a bed of coarse sand 
and gravel. Most of these wells hava 
been a success, though a few have met 
with failure. Some of the best single 
wells have irrigated as much as 300, 
while the average is about 160 acres. 
Some claim that the well water is 
superior to that of the bayou, but in 
this there is a conflict of opinions, 
some claiming that the water from the 
bayou carries in solution a large 
amount of fertilizer adapted to the 
growth of the rice. 


o 





HONEST PHYSICIAN 


Works with Himself Fir.t. 


It is a mistake to assume that phy- 
sicians are always skeptical as to the 
curative properties of anything else 
than drugs. 

Indeed, the best doctors, are those 
who seek to heal with as little use of 
drugs as possible and by the use of 
correct food and drink. A physician 
writes from Calif to tell how he made 
a well man of himself with .Nature’s 
remedy: 

“Before I came from Europe, where 
I was born,” he says, “it was my cus- 
tom to take coffee with milk (cafe au 
lait) with my morning meal, a small 
cup (cafe noir) after my dinner and 
two or three additional small cups at 
my club during the evening. 


“In time nervous symptoms develope : 


ed, with pains in the cardiac region, 
and accompanied by great depression 
of spirit, despondency—in brief, ‘the 
blues!’ I at first tried medicines, but 
got no relief and at last realized that 
all my troubles were caused by coffee, 
I thereupon quit its use forthwith, sub- 
stituting English Breakfast Tea. 


“The tea seemed to help me at first, 
but in time the old distressing symp- 
toms returned, and I quit it also, and 
tried to use milk for my table bever- 
age. This I was compelled, however, 
to abandon speedily for while it re- 
lieved the nervousness somewhat, it 
brought on constipation. Then by a 
happy inspiration I was led to try the 
Postum Food Coffee. This was some 
months ago and I still use it. [am no 
longer nervous, nor do I suffer from 
the pains about the heart, while my 
‘blues’ have left me and life is bright 
to me once more. I Know that leav- 
ing off coffee and using Postum healed 
me, and I make it a rule to advise my 
patients to use it... Name given by 
Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. 
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“A cow must receive an abundant supply of feed 
at all times if we cxpect her to produce a large 
Spasmodic spurts of feeding 
count for naught—it is the evenly sustained 

Ids that make a records,” — Hoard’s 
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ELMCO FEEDS 


Are superior fn quality to other 
Mill Feed (see analysis) and a 
full supply should be kept on hand 
always. Use them regularly, sys- 
tematically, and you will receive 
abundant returns from your cows 
and stock, Your pasturage varies 
with the seasons, but 


ELMCO FEEDS 


ARE UNIFORMLY DEPENDABLE 


Sold direct to consumers in carlots 


Ue 


to your railroad station 


— write — 


and shipped only in uniform 
‘weight packages 
For Samples, Analysis and Prices delivered 


LISTMAN MILL CO,, 
LA CROSSE, WIS, 
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Don’t Forget the Main Point - 


in dairying is to make it pay. The more cream you can get, the more pay, 
providing you do your skimming at the smallest cost in timeslabor and running 
expenses. You can make it pay most, with least trouble an 


by using the Improved 


smallest expense, 


U. S. Cream Separator 


Frencu Camp, Cat., July 23, 1905. 


“71 a. 











“ The Dair 
Free—send now for it, 


ARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Warehousesthroughont the United Stater and Canada 


VERMONT F 
18 


Pp da No. 7 U.S, Cream Separator last April. 

hy cows, but since the 28th of last April I have sold $71.88 worth of cream, 
j T find it everything that could be wished for. 

isa perfect skimmer.—U. B. GOEN,.” 


Gets the Most Cream 
and Holds World’s Record for Close Skimming 


A little figuring will prove to you that Mr. Goen 
couldn’t average about $120 a year per cow unless he 
did get all the cream, 


Send for handsome booklet, No. 378, about 
—and How to Make it 


I have only three 


It runs very light and 


ay the Most.” 











EXACT WEIGHT 


STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON 14x38 


Wagon Scales 
$25 we: 


+ She HAR 
$ 7 


Box 9, BINGHAMTON N.Y. 


NESS mai 


Direct from the Sactory. 
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tion, or return goods at our 
expense and get your money 
back. Illustrated catal 
G and 
The K 
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Owego, Tioga 
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Oo., N. ¥. 
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durability. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 







: - et 
pactty. best results with least power, 
ls, etc. Great strength an 


Safety 


device prevents breakage, Different sizes and capac- 
ities. New Special Features This Year. 
Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and traction. 


A. B. Farquhaft Co’ 
Mills, Threshers. 


Room 159. 


8. Bollers, 
A 





sk for catalogue. 


Monarch Machinery Go., 


89 Cortlandt St., New York City. 














THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago, the improvement in the 
cattle market previously alluded to in 
these columns resulted in shippers en- 
deavoring to take advantage of the 
situation and rushing in supplies too 
freely. A potent factor in the weaker 
feeling that ensued was the generous 
sized runs of range stock which tended 
to congest the trade in medium beef 
steers. Fey yearlings, well finished, 
met with good demand. The calf mar- 
ket continued in a most healthy con- 
dition and leaned in favor of sellers. 
The edge was taken off the market for 


ordinary to fair cows, heifers and 
bulls. General quotations subjected 
to latest revision are: 

Fancy native steers ......$5.090@ 6.30 
Inferior to medium ...... 3.75@ 4.75 
Good to choice fed heifers 4.25@ 4.80 
Extra native butcher cows 3.75@ 4.00 
Fair to good butcher cows 2.50@ 3.40 
Cutters and canners ..... 1.25@ 2.50 


Com’n to ex butcher bulls 2.25@ 3.75 
Feeders, good to choice.... 3.75@ 4.35 


Plain to choice stockers .. 2.25@ 3.75 


i er ee ees 3.25@ 7.75 
Milch cows, p head ....... 25.00@55.00 


Hog prices sagged, receipts proving 
sufficiently ample to enable packers to 
gouge quotations. The market dropped 
to a point about 60c p 100 Ibs below 
mid Aug, which was the high point of 
the year. Fine packing swine sold 
around $5.60@5:90 p 100 Ibs, coarse, 
rough stock 4.90@5.20. 

At times the sheep market evinced 
weakness with supplies coming freely. 
The keen inquiry for feeding muttons 


and lambs, however, tended to keep 
killers in line on fat stock. Good 
fleshy lambs brought $7@7.85 p 100 


Ibs,gfeeding lambs strong at 5.50@6.65, 
fat wethers 5@5.40, feeders 4.25@5, fat 
ewes 4.65@5.15, feeders 3.75@4.25, culls 
and bucks 2.50@4. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 











Wheat { Corn |  QGats 
Cash or Spot} 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
Chicago ..... 824 '1.00} | 64 | 53 | 26 | 32% 
New York...} .87) |1.13 | .60} | .59 304 | .37 
Boston .....- —_ j— .63 65} | .32 41 
Toledo....... 85 [1.12 55 56 27 324 
St Louis..... 81 /1.105 52 51 26 32 
Min’p’lis... | 84 [1.13 | 50 | .54) | .25 | .31 
Liverpool... | .98 | — | .6 67 — — 





At Chicago, wheat prices have 
shown an inclination to a little more 
stability. It would seem there is am- 
ple reason for this, considering the 
fact that prices are something like 25¢e 
py bu lower in the west than at an 
early Sept date a year ago. While 
there was no bullish tendency, the 
market averaging but little more than 
steady, and at times comparatively 
weak, a feeling prevailed in some 
quarters that prices have declined suf- 
ficiently even though the crop of '05 
will prove a liberal one. A moderate 
business was~noted on the Chicago 
board of trade on the basis of 79%@ 
Sic p bu for Sept delivery, and 8114,@ 
82%c for Dec. 

Corn was somewhat unsettled within 
a narrow range. Cash lots were rela- 
tively steadier than new crop deliv- 
eries. At the same time there was 
some support from day to day, owing 
to unsettled weather in the corn belt, 
and with natural apprehension always 
present in early Sept over the fear of 
frosts damaging belated fields. But as 
a whole the market was one of com- 
parative steadiness, with moderate 
trading in new corn for Dec delivery 
around 48@444c p bu; old No 2 corn in 
store was quotable around 54c p bu. 

The oats movement was liberal from 
first hands, but the cash demand was 
only fair and the market averaged 
nearly steady.. Stocks are naturally 
increasing with new crop rapidly leav- 
ing farmers’ hands. Standard oats in 
store salable around 26c p bu, white 
usual premium. Fair activity in Sept 
at 25@26c; Dec 26% @27c. 

Rye was in fair demand, receipts 
continuing small, with practically 
everything offered quickly taken. Price 


changes were unimportant, No 2 rye 
60@62c p bu, according to position. 
Under increased offerings barley 


was more active, prices covering about 
a recent range. 
Grass seeds were quiet, with perhaps 





a little more interest in clover, @n the 
basis of $11 p 100 Ibs for old prime 
and $10.75 for new Octs New timothy 
seed appears in increasing quantities 
recent sales covering a range of $? >) 
@2.75 p 100 lbs for poor, upward ty 
$3.25@3.50 for choice to fancy. Mus- 
tard seed 65c@$1 p 10° Ibs. 

At New York, sales of No 2 macaro- 
ni wheat noted at SUc p bufob. No 
2 red wheat commands 87%ec. Corn 
not offered freely and trade of moder- 
ate volume; No 2 quoted at 60%¢ in 
elevators, hominy $3.15@3.25 p bbl. Ex- 


porters manifesting interest in oats, 


securing white stock at 32%c p bu. 
White clipped oats, in elevators, are 
quoted at S2@5c, mixed oats 30@ 
s0%c, rye 62%c, feeding barley 4c, 


ihe, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


malt 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRs.DFE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from, 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers. an a. :e is usually secured. 
Beans. 
prom- 


Beans around Darien Center 
ise 1%, to % of a full crop; acreage 5@ 


10% larger than ’04. Do not look for 
full crop in this part of state.—[J 
Wing, Genesee Co, N Y. 

At New York, situation unchanged, 
former quotations being sustained 


Marrows fetch $3.50 p bu, pea beans 
1.75, red kidneys 3.15. 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York, light receipts of 
calves are maintaining prices, al- 
though the demand has slackened a 
trifle. Prime veals fetch 12@12%c p 
Ib, buttermilks 6@S8c. Pork fair sale 
at 9@9'%.c for light swine. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a continued fair 4 
mand exists for fcy fresh western 
eggs, such commanding 22c p doz. 


stock generally cleans up 
State and Pa selected white 
Ky 15@18c, dir- 


Choice 

promptly. 

eges realize 25@27c, 

ties 13@16%e. 
Fresh Fruits. 

It develops that the N Y market 
will not receive notably large su, 
plies of Ct peaches this year, Bosto 
and local markets absorbing the cro; 
freely. Sales of Ct peaches have beeiu 
made at 7Vc p buf o b. 


In this section the cranberry crop 
promises much larger than ’04. How- 
ever worms are prevalent.—[M. O. P 
Wood Co, Wis. 

Railroads estimate that Mich will 


ship 6000 to SOOO cars of peaches to 
various markets this year. The move- 
ment to Chicago has ruled exceedingly 
large. 

At New York, peach*s coming in 
large supply and prices tended down- 
ward. Pa stock sold at 30@9U0e p bskt 
N Y 20@40c p 20-lb bskt, plums Tic@ 
$1.25 p carrier, grapés 50@S85c p case, 
Seckel pears 2.50@5 p bbl, Bartlett 3@ 
5.25, cranberries 6@7.50 p bbl. Musk- 
melons 50¢c@1.25 p cra, watermelons 
75ce@1.75 p car. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, bulk of new hay is 
coming from O and Mich, command- 
ing $15 p ton. Receipts from N Y 
hardly as large as expected. Market 
in good shape, with prices firm. Prime 
timothy $17 p ton, clover 1, rye straw 
12@14, wheat and oat 8@10. 

Honey. 

Apiarists generally take a firm view 
of. the honey situation this season. 
Cal beekeepers are. holding new honey 
largely at9%cfob. It is alleged that 
the honey output in several western 
states is rather light this year. - At 
N Y, fey eastern comb honey brings 
13@15¢c p lb, southern extracted 50@ 
60c p gal. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, spot feed rather quiet 
and attention of trade is centering 
largely on the movement of new bran. 
Red dog is quoted at $24 p ton, mid- 
dlings 21@22, bran 19, linseed oil meal 
20, cottonseed meal 29 p long ton. 

Poultry. 


At New York, last week fowls were 
somewhat scarce and in strong demand 
at higher prices; ruling quotation was 























l4c p Ib d w, springs in ample supply 
medium to choice springs 14@14%c, 
mediu mto choice springs 14@16c, milk 
fed chickens 15@17c, roosters 91% @10c, 


Long Island ducks 16@18c, squabs 
$1.75@2.75 p doz. Live geese 1@1.25 p 
pr pigeons 20@2he. 


Vegetables. 

Reports from the Racine district of 
Wis say as high as $15 has been of- 
tered for choice cabbage. 

nners in Fulton Co, O, say toma- 

and squashes will not realize a 
full crop this year. They are giving 
round S7 p ton for tomatoes, 5 for 
juash and 7 for corn. 

At New York, a weak market for 
tomatoes; quotations 25@T5e p bx, or 
25@40c p peach bskt, turnips $1@1.25 
p bbl, squash 50c@$1.25, spinach Tic@ 
€1.295 tring beans 50c@$1.25 p_ bu. 
Peppers HhO@S0c p bbl, peas $1@1.75 p 
bskt, okra DO@T5c, lima beans 50c@$1, 
lettuce 30@50c p doz. Egg plants G0c 
bbl, cauliflower $1.50@3.50 p 

HOc@S1 p 100, cuke pickles 
$2@5 p 1000, cukes $1.50@3.50 p bbl 

lery 20@0ec p doz, cabbage 


asl p 


bl cor} 


$2.50@5 
earrots $1.25@1.50 p bbl, beets 
2S1 p 100 bcehs, brussels sprouts 3 


weet potatoes $1.50@1.75 p 


( 
np 100, 


p qt, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CIIOICE CREA MERIES. 

New York Boston Chicage 

"OB. « 2114 22 20 

“4..19 @19% 20%@21 19 

"U3... 19% 21 @21% 19 
At New York, market ruled a trifle 
ven, owing to temporary pressure 
to large receipts. Tendency was 
newhat weaker. Extra cmy quoted 
t 2le p Ib, dairy 19% @20c, packing 


B4 prints 23@ 
dairy — 
20% @21% 


pr ae ” c 


At Cleveland, 
31,e p lb, tubs 20% @21c, 
ite.—At Cincinnati, one 
iry 1¢e.—At Columbus, 
ibs 2lce, dairy 14@18c. 
At Boston, fey cmy 
York state dairy 10c. 

At Chicago, trade favors buyers, 
the market, aside from the easier 

in a thorough- 


Ohio— 


fetches 22c p 


ndency, appears to be 
vy healthy condition. E roy cmy brings 
2Uc p lb, dairy 17% @18% 

The Cheese ~N 

At New York, the recent improve- 
ment in the market was well sustained. 
F e¢ cheese commands 12@12\c p Ib, 
some stock going into storage. Re- 
ceipts last week were 32,600 bxs, a 
gain of 2000 over the preceding 7 days. 

At Boston, few, if any, changes to 


note. Finest twins good sale at 12c 
Dp lb. 

At Chicago, offerings are readily ab- 
sorbed and the firm tone of the market 
previously roted is still in vogue. 
Choice twins fetch 11%@11%c p Ib, 
daisies 11% @12c. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET 


Our correspondent in Steuben Co, N 
Y, says the potato outlook is any- 
thing but flattering. Blight put in 
its appearance last month and rav- 
iged many fields. 

Our potato crop bids fair not to 
exceed 50° of ’04; there is some blight. 
(B. G. E., Weld Co, Col. 

Reports from Ia and Neb tell of po- 
tatoes selling around 25c p bu f o b. 
The demand from the south is said 
to be very good. 





Reports from some parts of Onon- 


daga Co, N Y, say potato prospects 
are poor. Growers’ anticipate a 
smaller yield than last season.’ 


The late crop of Long Island potz- 
toes is proving better than the early 
harvest. However, many claim it will 
not equal that of ’O4. 

Quality of potatoes this year will 
likely be good, but.the yield will surely 
fall below that of last year, possibly 
107. off.—[P. H. R., Aroostook, Me. 


At New York, local sections. still 
hipping freely. Market displayed an 
easier tendency. Choice Long, Islands 
$1.50@1.75 p bbl, Jerseys 1.25@1.50, 
Del and Mad do. 

At Boston, the movement of N E 
Stock is increasing and prices inclined 
ng sag; choice tubers fetch 50@53c 
P bu. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


ONION CROP AND MARKET 


Reports from the Laredo district of 
Tex say some growers claim they will 
put out about the same onion acreage 
the coming season as last; others will 
curtail. A grower and dealer well 
posted on the situation, says onion 
producers and .handlers in Tex lost 
$200,000 last season. 





Under “our special crop reports” will 
be found American Agriculturist’s final 
estimate on the onion crop of '05. 

Reliable N Y seed dealers say their 
reports indicate the Canadian onion 
crop is about the same as last year 


or 50% of a full yield. 
A few years ago 100 a of onions 
were raised here; now it has dropped 


Average yield will run around 
000 bus p a.—[O. R., Danvers, Mass. 

Not over 150 a of onions here. Sea- 
son wettest in years and yield prov- 
ing very light.—[S. Bros, Brown Co, 
Wis. 

There are about 199 a in onions in 
this section; expect 450 bus p a. About 
60% red globe and the remainder yel- 
lows.—[W. S. S., Livingston’ Co, N Y. 


At New York, offerings plentiful and 
a weaker tone noted to the market. 


to 2a. 


Jersey whites 50@75e p % bbl, Ct $2 
@2.50 p bbl, Ct reds and yellows 1.50 


O whites 50c@] p bu, cra, Or- 


@1.75, 
0@1.50 p 


ange Co reds and ve lows 1.2 
bag, whites 1.25@1.7 1D 


a> 
—_— 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 








The apple situation shows little 
change from conditions last outlined in, 
American Agriculturist. Growers very 
firm in their views and many reports 
from leading sections tell of relatively 
poor prospects for the crop. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that there 
is some danger of the popular talk of 
a small crop resulting in the yield be- 
ing underestimated. Exports from 
the US and Canada for the week 
ended Sept 2 were 9300 bbls against 


12,900 the same period last year. Liv- 
erpool and London are reported fairly 
well supplied with French fruit. Re- 


cent shipments of U S apples to Glas- 
gow brought net N Y equivalents of 

Around Albion, N Y, apple prospects 
are for 25@30% of last season’s output. 
Some contracting under way at $2 p 
bbl. 

Supply of cider apples here will be 
about one-half as large as a year ago. 
Prices likely to run 10c p bu or better. 
Good demand for cider vinegar.—[J. 
B. K., Onondaga Co, N Y. 


Apple crop not 50% of last year’s 


yield. Buyers offering $3 p bbl for No 
1 and 2 for No 2.—[O. R. H., Wind- 


sor Co, Vt. 

Apple buyers active here, giving $2 
@2.50 p bbl for choice fruit. Farmers 
mostly. furnishing containers at the 
last-named figure, while buyers fur- 
nish containers at the $2 price.—[Cor- 
respondent, Rensselaer Co, N Y. 

We have a fair crop of apples; early 
varieties selling at $1.50 p bbl f o b.— 
[R. T. D., Anne Arundel Co, Md. 

Present prospects are that the apple 
crop will be 60 to 70% of an average 
yield for winter fruit. Early apples 


plentiful and selling at 50ec p bu.— 
[C. M. S., Oxford Co, Me. 


Contracts for apples are being made 
at $2@2.50 p bbl for Kings. Buyers 
plentiful; and outlook is for 40% of a 
full crop. Barrels sell at 35c ea. 
[Correspondent, Yates Co, N Y¥. 

The apple crop here promises about 
40% of a crop of fall fruit and 20% 
winter fruit.—[Correspondent, Ontario 
Co, Bw TF. 

Supply of cider vinegar apples 50% 
less than last year; prices will range 
close to 40c p bu.—[G. J. K., Erie Co, 
N Y. 

Farmers here are being offered $2@ 
2.25 p bbl for apples as they hang on 
the trees. Quality of crop not of the 
best.—[G. L. T., Orleans Co, N Y? 


At New York, fcy red fruit is par- 
ticularly good sale; general market 
rules firm. Alexanders $2.25@4.50 p 
bbl, Gravensteins 2.25@3.50, Duchess 
do, Pippins 2@3.50, crabapples 2@5. 





It works like magic, if you state in 





writing advertisers, “I saw your advin 
the old reliable A A.” 





100% ON YOUR MONEY 
EVERY YEAR 
FOR TWENTY YEARS 


This is the marvelously good investment that more 
than 650,000 users have actually found the DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR to be. 

With the average number of cows a DE LAVAL 
machine saves and earns its whole cost the first year,- 
which it continues to do yearly for its established life of 
fully twenty years more to come, 

There surely isn’t another such investment, either on 
the farm or off it, open to anyone having cream to separate. 
Why delay making it? 

As for the first cost, if you have the ready cash of 
course there is a fair discount for it, but if not any repu- 
table buyer may secure a DE LAVAL machine on such 
liberal terms that the machine is gctually free of 
cost for it will earn its cost and more while 
you are paying for it. 

Send at once for catalogue and full particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
mmoogiicaco. "General Offices: =" "WontReaL. 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


#213 Fusert Srreer, 
NEW YORK. 


75 & 77 York Srreer, 
TORONTO. 

48 McDermorT Avenus, 
WINNIPEG. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
8 & tt Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 




















Do you have trouble with rubber boots and shoes—find they wear out 
twice as fast as they used to do? Of course you do, unless you buy 


Buckskin Brand 


Rubber Boots and Shoes. 


(Awarded Grand Prize at St. Louis Exposition.) 



















They wear twice as ans as the ordinary kind, be- 
cause they are made from pure gum. They are 
real rubber. Take an old Buckskin Boot, cut 
the sole and stretch it. it’ s elastic enough to make 
a boy’s “nigger shooter.” You cannot do that with 
an ordinary rubber boot, because the ordinary rub- 

ber boot contains only a small percentage of real 
rubber. The rest of it is a cheap substitution com- 
pouud. But thisis not all. The 


Buckskin Brand 


are made right. Look at the cut. See that thick 
sole—count the number of thicknesses. 
Look at the five eply reenforcements 

across the arch of the foot and the% 
eight-ply in front of the leg where 
the wrinkles break the ordinary boot. 
That explains why the Buckskin 
Brand give twice the wear that 
the ordinary boot or shoe does. 


Guaranteed and Sold’ on 10 Days Trial. 


Why take the wear-out-quick, ordinary kind when you can get the last-long 
Buckskin for the same price? Ask your dealer for Buckskin Boot—no other. 
Look for the brand on the boot leg and the shoe heel. If he cannot 
supply you, we will; write to us. Our Buckskin 
booklets are free. 


BANNER RUBBER COMPANY, 


270 Bittmer Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
A IR, 


BIG MONEY IN EGGS 


Green cut bone doubles egg ytela™ 
Mann's Latest Model Bone Cutter, 
10 days free triel, ne money In idvance. Cat'le free. 
fF, W. Mena Ce., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 
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A little bit goes a long way 
Pratts Harness Soap. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila, Over 30 years old. 
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Mr Puffer’s Substitute. 


By J. L. Harbour. 


ald this the dryin’ day, 
though?” asked Mrs Puffer one 

Monday when I had de- 
scended to my laundry with two or 
three garments that had been over- 
look@€@ when the rest of the washing 
had been carried down. “There’s 
some satisfaction in puttin’ out a wash 
on a day like this. If you hear me 
singin’ at the tub you kin know it’s 
because of this lovely sunshiny day. 
Puffer says that my singin’ is a cross 
between the screech of a hyena and 
the sound of the wind blowin’ over an 
empty jug. I don’t set up for no 
primmy donny, but I sing when I feel 
like it all the same, and if there’s any 
time I feel like bu’stin’ into melody 
it’s on a fine mornin’ like this when 
old Mother Nature is spreadin’ her- 
self an’ the air is so ba’my an’ the hull 














¢ MBS PUFFER SURPRISES THE JANITOR. 


face o’ creation kind o’ grins at you. 
Do you buy your soap by the box?” 

“Usually.” 

“It’s a good deal the cheapest in the 
long run to buy a box or two at a time 
and put it away and let it harden. 
Then it doesn’t rub off so bad and does 
just as much as good. I envys folks 
that can buy things by the hullsale. 
You feel so kind o’ wealthy with a hull 
bar’l o’ flour to dip into, now don’t 
you? I do buy my flour by the bar’l 
an’ Puffer says that if I bought flour 
an’ sugar both by the bar’l, I’d be so 
stuck-up there’d be no livin’ with me. 

- Still, my motto is if you can’t have all 
you want be satisfied with what you 
kin git, so I never spend no time mop- 
in’ over what I ain’t got, an’ I never 
see the time yet when I couldn’t find 
some one a good deal wuss off than I 
am that I could give a little of some- 
thing to. Puffer says I’d give away 
my head if it wa’n’t fastened to my 
“shoulders. What’s the good of livin’ 
if you can’t do a little kindness now 
an’ then? I want to show you some- 
thing I cut out of a paper yesterday.” 

She opened the cheap and shabby 
old hand bag she always carried, and 
took therefrom her limp and worn 
purse. Opening the purse she revealed 
in one of the compartments a nickel, 
three coppers and a small newspaper 
clipping. Turning the nickel and the 
coppers out into the palm of her wet, 
red hand she said with a gurgling little 
laugh: 

“There’s boodle for you! There’s 
what a body might call a ‘vulgar dis- 
play of wealth!’ But I didn’t set out 
to make you envious. I just wanted 
to show you this.” She handed me 
the newspaper clipping, and I read this 
couplet: 

“The common 
day, 

Are ringing bells in the faraway.” 

“Now you know,” said Mrs Puffer, 
as ‘she restored the clipping to her 
purse, “somehow or other them two 
little lines made me feel like givin’ 
two of the ten cents I had when f left 
home to a half-starved lookin’ little 
cripple of a newsboy I met on the way 

ére. I just like that idea of the lit- 
tle common deeds of goodness makin’ 
melody both on eart hand in ‘the far- 
away,’ as that verse puts it. Some 
folks never try to do any good because 
they can’t do something, big. Ain’t 
that plum foolish? I just bet you 
that the book of: the Lord’s remem- 
brance has as many little as big things 


deeds of the common 


EVENINGS 


in it. It ain’t the size of the good 
deeds o’ this world that the Lord takes 
note of. There’s many a widder’s mite 
that will show up as big in the day of 
judgment as all the millions that some 
rich men have spent for the good 0’ 
the world. Did you ever have this lit- 
tle old hustlin’ disease they call lum- 
bago?”’ 

“I never did, Mrs Puffer.”’ . 
She shook one wet finger toward m 
and said solemnly: ‘Don’t you ever 
have it if you kin help it. I had it 
once. I was stoopin’ down in front of 
a fireplace we had in our house sweep- 
in’ up some ashes with a whisk broom, 
and all of a sudden down I went just as 
if some one had slipped up behind me 
and give me a belt in the back with 
a club, and there I lay helpless as one 
o’ them wet towels for three hours and 
I was all alone in the house. Curious 
how a body will feel so chipper one 
minnit and be in ag’ny the next and 
too helpless to lift a hand. Sometimes 
I kind o’ think it’s a way the Lord has 
o’ lettin’ us know that we can’t de- 
pend on our own stren’th. You can’t 
when you've got the lumbago, now 
that’s sure, and I dunno as you can 
at no time. Anyhow, it ain’f best to 

leave the Lord out, now is it?’”’ 

“That’s the way I feel about it. 
Well—lemme see, what was I goin’ to 
tell you about? Oh yes, about Puf- 
fer. He come home from work the 
other night chipper as you please, and 
after supper he stooped over to pick 
up his pipe he had dropped, and of a 
sudden he clapped his hand to the 
small of his back an’ groanin’ awful— 
pore thing!” 

“What was it?’ 

“Lumbago! That’s the way it sets 
in some times. You’ll be’ stoopin’ over 
an’ down you go! Why, I had to let 
Puffer lay right there four hours be- 
fore he could even be got in onto a 
lounge. Couldn’t touch him to move 
him without the ag’ny comin’ on. All 
you kin do is just to lay, still an’ own 
up that you’ve met your master. Well, 
what you think I done the next three 
days?” 

She put her arms akimbo, threw 
back her head and laughed joyously as 
she asked the question. 

“T suppose you stayed at home and 
took care of Mr Puffer,’’ I said, ven- 
turing a guess. 

*“No—not that. 
substitute.”’ 

“His substitute?” 

“That’s jist what I did. 
this: He was still so much in 


I acted as Puffer’s 


It was like 
pain 
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MRS PUFFER IS HERSELF SURPRISED. 


the next day that he could no more 
stand on his feet than a rag doll could. 
As for him goin’ to the office an’ run- 
nin’ that elevator that wa’n’t to be 
thought of, an’ the elevator had to be 
run the first thing next day, an’ I run 
3." 

“You, Mrs Puffer?” 

“I did!” 

She tossed her head in triumph and 
added: 

“There was no time to get a substitute 
an’ I jist told Puffer that I could run 
that thing myself. You see me an’ 
Puffer once had charge of an apart- 
ment house where there was an ele- 
vator. Puffer was janitor an’ I was a 
sort of a ‘lady janitress,’ to put it 
elagantly. Many a time when Puffer 
was seein’ to the furnace or off on an 
arrand I would run the elevator while 
he was gone, and, as it had happened, 
just the day before he an’ the lumbago 
met an’ had their littlescrapI was down 
in the building where Puffer works an’ 
I rid up an’ down in the elevator 2 
dozen times with him, an’ he let me 
run it a little jist to see if I remem- 


AT HOME 


bered how it was done. I did remem- 
ber, an’ it was well I did. So when 
he begun to fuss about who was to run 
the elevator I up an’ said I was. He 
kicked ag’in it at first an’ said the 
owner of the buildin’ wouldn’t let me 
an’ I said I reckoned it would be a 
sort of a Hobson’s choice with him 
seein’ that there was no one else to 
run it. 

“Puffer had to give in, as he usually 
does when he has a contention with 
Susan Puffer, the lady who has prom- 
ised, to ‘obey’ him. What sense is 
there in puttin’ that silly word into the 
weddin’ cer’mony? Nine times out 
o’)6Co€U ten”§=«€6lit’s «the man who does 
most the ‘obeyin’,’ but he doesn’t 
know it an’ he would die _  be- 
fore he would own up to it. A lot o’ 
husbands are like the one whose wife 
give him a lickin’ an’ chased him 
under the bed an’ when she poked 
him with the broom handle an’ told 
him to come out he says, says he, ‘I 
won't! I'll let you know that I’m 
master of my own house!’ Well, 
Puffer an’ me ain’t come to that dis- 
graceful state yit, an’ we never will. 
The lumbago was all he could fight 
that mornin’. There wa’n’t anything 
I could do for him, so I made him 
as comfortable as I could an’ then I 
set off for the office to run that ele- 
vator. The coon janitor was 
standin’ by the elevator when I 
stepped into it, ca’mly passin’ the re- 
mark that Puffer was sick an’ I was 
goin’ to run that elevator myself. 

“*You is?’ he says with his mouth 
an’ eyes both opening wide. 

“‘T am,’ says I, ‘an’ if you want to 
take a ride up to the tenth floor git 


n. 

“*T’d be skeered dat de el’vatah 
would go on out through de roof wid 
a lady el’vatoress hold o’ de wi’ rope,’ 
he says, an’ I says, says I, 

“*This ‘lady el’vatoress’ knows her 
biz’ness, Sam, an’ this elevator isn’t 
goin’ out through the roof nor down 
through the cellar tloor while I have 
hold of the rope.” The ‘scrub lady’ 
at work on her knees in the hall of 
the building was as tuk back as Sam 
had been, an’ she was _ skeered to 
even ride up to the second floor with 
me. I got to the building real early 
an’ practiced with the thing half an 
hour before any o’ the tenants come, 
an’ I found I could run it easy as 
fallin’ off a log. I jist made the old 
thing go clippin’ up an’ down from 
the first floor to the tenth twenty times 
before any one came. I’d made my- 
self look real nice an’ neat. I had 
on a decent black dress an’ a white 
apern an’ collar an’ cuffs an’ my hair 
was combed smooth an’ nice an’, loose 
as my tongue is, I didn’t try to gabble 
with folks that wanted to use the 
elevator. 

“Well, two men with an office on the 
sixth floor were the first ones to come 
in. I was standin’ in the elevator 
door, an’ when they stepped in I 
grabbed the wire rope an’ I says, says 
I, ‘What floor?’ An’ one of ’em says, 
‘Why, what’s this?’ ‘This?’ says I in 
my joky way, ‘Don’t you know a lady 
when you see one?’ ‘But I never see 
one runnin’ an elevator before,’ says 
he. ‘Live an’ learn,’ says I. ‘What 
floor?’ Then I told him that Puffer 
was sick an’ that I was his substitute, 
an’ one o’ the men give a little whistle 
an’ says, says he, ‘Bully for you!’ It 
wa’n’t alagant, but he meant well. 
The next person come along was a 
pair o’ silly young female typewriters 
and stenographers, an’ they all but 
had a fit over me runnin’ the eleva- 
tor, but la I didn’t care for their tit- 
ters. .The only person I was anxious 
about was the owner of the buildin’. 
I knew that he usually put in an ap- 
pearance about 9 o’clock, an’ when I 
see him come in at the door I braced 
up, for Puffer had told me about how 
grumpy he was sometimes, but I wa’n’t 
a mite afraid. of him. I met him at 
the door of the elevator with a ‘cheery 
good morning,’ as it says in a poem I 
read once, an’ he says, says he: 

**What’s this mean?’ 

** ‘Well,’ says I, ‘it means that Puffer 
is flat on his back with the lumbago 
an’ that I am to be his substitute for 
two or three days if you ain’t no 
objections.’ 

**Well!’ he says with a kind of a 
snort. ‘You ever had any expereence 
as an elevator man?’ 

“Then I snorted right out. It was so 
comical him asking me if I had ever 
been an ‘elevator man.’ I told him 





that I had in a certain way, an’ when 
he left the car he says, says he, ‘Well, 
we'll see how you get along this fore. 
noon. If the tenants of the building 
make no objection to your being your 
husband's substitute for a day or two 
I don’t know why I should. You 
seem to know how to handle the thing 
all right.’ 

“Well, I run that elevator’ three 
days, an’ what you reckon happened 
the evening of the day after Puffer 
went back to his work?” 

“I can have no idea, Mrs Puffer.” 

“I reckon not. Well, if an express- 
man didn’t come up to my tenement 
luggin’ just the handsomest kind of a 
Morris chair all upholstered in green 
plush. An’ that wa’n’t all. Fastened 
to the chair was a two-pound box of 
as beautiful candy as you ever see, all 
tied up with violet ribbons an’ sweet- 
purty little violets all over the paper 
on the box. There was a little note 
in the box o’ candy sayin’ that it an’ 
the chair was from the tenants in the 
office buildin’ an’ that it was in ’precia- 
tion of me runnin’ the elevator for my 
sick husband an”* doin’ it so well. Now 
wa’n’t that just the beateree for kind- 
ness in ’em? Oh, I tell you there’s no 
end o’ human kindness lyin’ around 
loose in the world an’ them that does 
their duty never loose by it. Now I 
must flax around an’ git these white 
things on the line. It’s such a good 
dryin’ day I can get a lot of ’em in 
and ironed before I have to go home. 
What’s this mess on this tablecloth? 
The baby upset the syrup pitcher? 
The bothersome little tyke! But then 
I reckon you’d ruther he upset a syrup 
pitcher ev'ry day than do without him. 
A baby’s a lot o’ bother, but I pity 
them that ain’t got one—and, what’s 
worse, don’t want one—pore things! lL 
guess I'll put the colored things to 
soak before I hang up these white 
things.”’ 

c <> 


Where Has Our Baby Gone? 


RUTH RAYMOND. 


“Where has our baby gone?” 
As sadly in the garret room 
I put away his cradle bed 
And sprayed it o’er with sweet perfume, 
The snowy pillows where had laid 
His sunny head in dreamless sleep, 
Seemed sacred now, and while I prayed 
I bent above them there to weep. 


Where has our baby gone? To-day 
His toys are useless—let them lie 
Here in this room, he will not play 
With drum or horn or this supply 
Of soldiers, dogs and toys that sing, 
He has no need of these, and yet 
They seem a part of him and cling 
To my poor heart. Can I forget 


His lisping voice, his noisy glee, 
His loving lips. that kissed me sweet, 
His tot’ring steps that followed me 
With patter of his little feet? 
Gone is our baby, in his place 
I see a lad with book in hand 
Ready for school; I own his grace, 
The change I cannot understands 
Of tenderness he has no lack, 
But baby never will come hack. 
#2 dhiieminionetes 


What Will You Give? 


I said 


Have you decided on your Christmas 
gifts? What pretty anJ unique gifts 
will you make? Do you want some 
good ideas, some new ideas for the 
holiday giving? Then give others the 
benefit of your own originality in re- 
turn for what they may give. 

MONEY FOR YOU. 

If you can send us some new and 
helpful suggestions which we carn 
print, you will be paid for them. All 
articles published in the Christmas 
Corner will be paid for. Now let us 
make it better than it was last year. 
Address all such articles to Christmas 
Corner, American Agriculturist, 52 La- 
fayette Place, New York. 

Honor and shame from no condition 
rise; 

Act well thy part, there all the honor 
lies. 


“Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS') 
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Cures 
Cramps 











Chills 
We wil send 
PRE cere pecan soca ar kh 


daye—if not the best telephone made you don't pay us one 
cent. Cost very little—almost nothing to maintain. Great 
help, convenience and money -saver. Send at once. Standard 
Telephone & Klectric Co., 854 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Sheepish Shaker. 


J. R. SMITH. 





In my early school days I visited a 
Shaker settlement and was impressed 




























with the orderly sedateness of every- 

pody, boys included. On a bright win- 

ter morning a company of the lads 

were coasting. At the foot of the hill 

a Shaker farmer was leading two sheep 

with ropes around their necks. They 

were to be converted into mutton and 

being timid were indulging in sundry ur 

acrobatic informalities. oO e 
Ichabod, the farmer, was more than 

busy trying to keep them headed in the 

right direction. At the critical mo- and 

ment the sheep wound Ichabod up in 

the ropes and a double ripper loaded 

with boys shouting, “clear the track!” e c 

met Ichabod and the sheep. They were ur 

scooped up and loaded on top of the ingers 

boys. The combination shot out onto 

the glare ice of the pond—sheep bleat- 

ing, boys shouting and Ichabod saying weg ayy ; ry \ : — 

things not usual in Shaker vocabulary. au een GYAN B | » ¥ mY 
Then the sled with its load of live sear AN CING) neh a 

freight overturned, depositing the ‘latte a ‘ | 


sheep on top of Ichabod, and the boys 
on top of the sheep. It did not take 
the sheep a great while to kick a hole 
in the bunch and scramble to their 
feet only to fall in big woolly bunches 
as often as they got up. Ichabod broke 
a commandment before the boys suc- 
ceeded in getting untangled. Then 
slowly he arose on his knees, then to 
his feet, gradually straightening and 
rubbing his back. The laughter and 


“Several pages of new ideas and 


new material in the coming num- 
bers of Zhe Ladies’ Home Fournal. 

shouts of the boys evidently irritated 

him for he made a lunge for one of 


the boys who had hold of the long Entertainments by Young People’s Societies. Programs planned 


rope of the ri er. The boy dodged ° tary’: 
ner ths acta, Eanainae ae cone ae especially for amateur local talent where resources are limited. 

Ichabod sat down so heavily that the ‘ 
ice cracked. Then he sat up and ° P 

laughed the loudest, the heartiest New Church Suppers and Church Fairs. Pages of ideas on menus 

guffaw imaginable. Everybody was and management, all of the out-of-the-ordinary kind; both large and 

astonished, for he was e gloomies e ° 

of all mortals—never known to smile. small suppers and fairs. 


Just then one of the elder Shaker 


rethren came o e scene. The boy « ° ° ‘ ‘i 
_— eo “ The Church Choir will be given several beautiful devotional songs. | 


were shouting with laughter. forget- 





x dll Shaker decorum. “Why don’t “ ‘ ; 
some of you young rascals catch those ‘Come Unto Me,” by Jessie Hilton ™ Crossing the Bar,” Mr. George B. 
sheep?” Ichabod shouted. Two active tee Baga ; an invitingly restful solo, Nevin’s setting for Tennyson’s great 
boys caught the ends of the ropes bu > 2auti or e ae" i oe Ae ; rb oe 
che inaex Seed Ges aoe Ge ae church singing. poem for effective quartette singing. 

‘ y. Ichabod laughed heartier than . 2 
ever Sangean nee Two beautiful devotional songs by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

I m astonishec ° yrotner chaboa! 
said the sedate newcomer. “I did not ’ aes : : a ' . 4 
Smee tice teaee ane ae Galen oe as In the December issue: a Christmas Cantata, a Christmas Prayer and hints for 
laugh im you.” sw responded Sunday-School entertainments. <A splendid description of “The Successors of 

“T am astonished mys ’ s P ies, OD . . > aoa " 7 é. t - 
Ichabod,” but if there is anything that Moody and Sankey, with their famous Glory Song” given with full music. 
a pack of boys and a couple of sheep 
fail in doing that is funny I have never - 
geen the combination.” See the present and future numbers of 

promacscxcs ~ a 


A High Forehead—Uncle Henry, 


Marjory’s favorite uncle, was very « 

bald, only a little row of hair growing HE ADIES OME 

on the very back of his head. Mar- 

jory was one day combing his hair 


and quietly enjoying herself, when she oO ] 

suddenly “exclaimed: “Why, Unckel n sale anywhere and everywhere at 15 cents per copy, or sent to any 
lenway, you’se dot de ’ighest fore-eac . - ° 

of any one I ever see."—{M. L. T. addsess for one year, until Oct. 1, on receipt of $1.00; after Oct. 1, $1.25. 





Logical Reasoning— Robie, aged : . J : F 
iain didine -The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


four, watching her 


chicken, asked: “Do cows have giz- \ : 























zards?” ‘“No.’’ “Do horses have 
gizzards?” eo.” “Do hogs have — 
gizzards?” “No, no! Only things . ——= —_—__ — = — 


that have wings have gizzards,” ex- 
plained mamma. “Then when we die 


and go to heaven and are angels, we'll = —* 3 
have gizzards,” was the prompt re- RS e 
Diy {Mrs J. K. Y . without warming closet or reservoir. With high warmin por- 
~ our ace e S celain lined reservoir, just as shown in cut, $13.96. Made with large 
| : Sioet pare” Baran ned oraal a ical paris hipniy oleae 
° { } i steo ° wo or coal. nickel pa: y polls 
If it’s soft, smooth and SS) | £4 ¥ 
free from irritation, it’sa 


sign you use-the healing 


WILLIAMS’ 8'3°s"8] 
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are the most liberal ever made. You can pay after 
you receive the range. You can take it into your 
own home. tise it 30 days, if you do not find it exact- 
, the biggest bargain you ever saw, equal to stoves sold at 
double our price, return it to us, and we will pay freight both ways. 
CUT THIS AD UT Send it to us and we will mail fou FREE our 
® new special Stove Catalogue, describing this 
handsome steel range. Also the most complete line of stoves and ranges in 
the world. All shown in large illustrations, full descriptions, at prices much 
* lower than any one else — —_ yon. a ins our terms fully. 
. $ 5 of any kind un ou get OUT new terge stove 
Sold everywhere. oe ey ~ onagte DON TBUYA STOVE logue and read about our wonderful stove offers, 
for 2-cent stamp. rite for e : Most Liberal terms and lowest prices ever made. Also explains how to order. 


Shavers Guide how to Dress WARVIN SMITH Go. GHICGAGO. 


“Do fishes grow fast, Jimmy?” Correctly.” 


“Some kinds does. That one pop The J. B. Williams Co Glastonbury, Conn. 
iree inches every time he tells ab 
r y out See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERT] s£k8 on #adttorial Page. 
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and lasts a lifetime. 


A NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 


will turn all your old clothes and rags into bright (->w carpets and rugs, 
You need no experience. 
yourself and make good money during idle hours. This loom will do more 
work and better work in less time and with le-s trouble than any other loom 
onthe market. We guarantee that. 


different styles of looms and giving full particulars and prices, 


The Newcomb Loom Co,, 202 Second St., Davenport,Iowa, 


TABLE . TALK 






You can weave for your neighbors as wellas for 







it will pay for itself in a few months 
Send for Free Book describing our 






Investigate. 

















Wash Hour, Not Wash Day 


Look forward to getting your clothes dirty because with an O. 
Rotary Stee! Ball Gearing Washer it’s easy and a pleasure to get 
them clean in an hour’s time, Our O. K. means satisfaction, 
guarantee it and then stand behind our guarantee, 


%O 


The only Rotary Washer with revolving steel ball gearing. 
side ot the tub corrugated like a washboard. 
right or left, pin wheel or dasher reverses automatically, turning 
clothes back and forth through theehot soap suds. It does awa 

with the wash day backaches. 
to seeit 
we will see that you are supplied with one, 


H. F, BRAMMER MFG, CO., 1448 Rockingham Road, Davenport, la. 
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Cleans Without Rubbing 
the Clothes to Pieces. 


In- 
The wheel turns 


Goeto your dealer’s store and nek 
If he don’t handle the O. K. send us his name and 








—aemenent 











Send us your address 
and we will show you 


EEE 
how to make $3 a day 


— 
$ y absolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit | 
of 83 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Bor {334 Detroit, Mich. 


SAVE Y2 your FUEL 


BY USING THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Furnace. Price from $2to 
$12. Write for. booklet on heating homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
35 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Clothing 
Made 
to Order 
at the 
Mill 











Buy your clothing @:- 
rect from the mill. Cut 
out the dealer’s profits. 
Get two suits for the 
price of one. All wool 
suits and overcoats 
made to order, hand- 
somely trimmed and 
guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. Many patterns 
to choose from 


Save Half 
Men’s w:s: Suits 


and Overcoats 
Made to Order 


— $752 to $12:50 
L a di e s’ Women’s dress goods 


direct from the mill to 
Fall the wearer at wholesale 
prices. All the newest 

Dress styles and colors. Che- 
viots, Broadcloths, Bril- 


Patterns liantines, Kerseys, 
Silkdowns. Every yard 
in all guaranteed. Express 


charges paid. Write for 


Shades samples and catalogue. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
200 Main St., Somerville, N. J. 


GENTS |RIGHT 
[WANTED| 4W4Y 


‘We desire to secure a number of good 
agents for the American Agriculturist in 
the states of Ohio, Penasylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the South, on Salary 
and Expenses. Residents of the respective 
states preferred. When applying state 
experience. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


EASY OD PAY 
WORK To Right Men 


A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 















































HE Larkin Idea of Factory-to-Family deal- 
ing saves money for thousands of fami- 
lies annually ; it would help you. 

No retail dealer can afford to give $20.00 
worth of goods for $10.00—wedo. -By purchas- 
ing from us, the manufacturers, $10.00 worth 
of your selection of 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Articles, Coffee,Teas, Spices, Extracts 


and many other Home Needs, you receive the 
saved profits and expenses of dealers in a $10.00, 
Premium free. Larkin Premiums number 
nearly nine hundred—everything most required 
for comfort and pleasure. Larkin Products 
are of highest quality, recognized by all 





















you ever did before. 












users as the standard of excellence. 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


If any Product or Premium is unsatis- 
factory after Thirty Days’ Trial, money 
will be refunded, including freight charges. 
We guarantee complete satisfaction. Sat- 
isfied customers are every where, ask them, 

Write for Premium List No. 58 
and Product, Booklet. They interest 
every housewife. 


Littkhitt Coe 


STABLISHED, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y, 

















Climates Wear Out. Smokes, Sprays and * Specifics” only 
relieve symptoms; they cannot cure. Our constitutional 
treatment removes the CAUSES of Asthma and Hay Fever 
from the blood and nervous system. Our patients enjoy life 
withoutthe a return of symptoms, A ppctiteimproved, 
blood enriched, nerves strengthened, health restored. Boo 

d. Free, explaining our methods, with reports of many in- 
teresting cases. Address P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PATENTS “2c: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 


ROYAL &. BURNHAM, Patent 
Attorney, 824 Bond Buildin fe 
Washington, D. C. Patents Promptly 
Secured.Booklet on Patents sent Free 


Absointely cured, Never toreturn. 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
| eel 


Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 5690, Augusta,Me, 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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A Teacher’s Opinion of District School. 


PEARL L. ACKERMAN, 





I want to say a few words in favor 
of district schools. I take issue with 
M. A. Merriam, 
whose _ article, 
Disadvantages of 
a district school, 
was published in 
these columns in 
the issue of Au- 
gust 19. 

M. A. Merriam, 
you first, that I am a 
teacher, and second, 














let 
district 
that, although I am a girl, I possess a 


me assure 


school 
certificate which allows me to teach 
in any public school in the state of 
New York. I prefer teaching a dis- 
trict school because I am my own boss 
and can plan my year’s work to suit 


myself to the best advantage of my 
pupils, while in a graded school it 


must suit at least one-half the village 
whether or not it suits me. I never 
heard of such a thing as all the best 
teachers being selected for graded po- 
sitions and leaving only young girls 
with permits to teach the dstrict 
schools. I think in this statement you 
are decidedly wrong. The graded 
schools do not pick out the best teach- 
ers by any means, but they do select 


those with a higher education. Why 
shouldn’t they? Would a trustee ina 
country school be willing to pay a 


teacher, who, on account of her su- 
perior education, could command a 
greater salary, $20 or $25 per week? 

The district school does not want a 
teacher who can teach fifth-year Ger- 
man, or Caesar, or French history, but 
one who can make the little boy, who 
fairly hates arithmetic. love to work 
the examples and spend his spare or 
play time in measuring his father’s 
potato bins to finds out how many 
bushels of grain each would holdgif 
they were to be filled with such. Or, 
teaches the little girl who will not 
study geography, how to get her les- 
sons by interesting her in such a way 
that her mother has to watch her all 
the time for fear she will fall in the 
little stream’ where she is hunting for 
islands, peninsulas and capes. 

You say that in a district school, if 
a pupil likes a special branch, he 
studies it continually and neglects the 
other branches. So he will, but isn’t 
the teacher to blame? Wouldn’t he 


do the same if he was in a graded 
school if the teacher did not watch 
him? Indeed he would, and if the 


teacher does her duty she will teach 
those other branches so that the boy 
cannot help but like them, 

I believe there will be great men 
yet who will look back with pride on 
the days when they attended school 
in the little red schoolhouse. Mr Mer- 
riam do you not remember how some 
of our president’s lives were started? 


Little Red School House Scores Again. 


ALEGRETTA. 








I wish to rise in rebellion to what M. 
A. Merriam says about the district 
school. I have taught district schools 
for several years and the past. three 
years my school has averaged 40. I 
do not think the children are usually 
“uneven” in their studies. Each child 
has a certain number of branches to 
study, which must be accomplished, 
and I never have known of a case 
where a child was allowed to study 
one branch all the time just because 
he or she liked it better than the oth- 
ers. 

It has been my experience that city 
children are usually more backward 
than country children., The teacher 
of an ungraded school usually pushes 
the children more. I taught under 
the graded system one year and I 
found that but little work was required 
to cover the ground, established for a 
year’s work compared to what I had 
been accomplishing in the ungraded 
school. We may not take up quite as 
many “nature studies,’’ and “object 
lessons,”’ etc, but I think just as many 
1essons in common sense and practi- 
cability are taught. 

Last winter during the extreme cold 
weather I heard of several graded 
schools having to close as they could 
not get ur heat enough to be comfort- 
able. They were worse off than I was. 
There wasn’t a day when we weren’t 
as cozy as possible. 

Then, too, the poorer children are 


not always dressed as comfortably ag 
the others, and it is well to see that 
they are seated nearer the stove. Keep 
up the district schools and you wil] 
never be sorry. 


Another Teacher's View. 
B. A. 








As I have taught in district schools 
for six years, have had large schools 
and small ones, easy schools and hard 
ones, bright pupils and dull ones, [I 
want to add a few words on the 
trict school question. I do not agree 
with M. A. Merriam that the children 


lis- 


are not graded. They are and have 
been in my schools. We have work 
from the first to the ninth. The ma. 
jority of pupils are interested in 
school and their work, and are pro- 
gressive. As good instruction is found 
in the district schools as in the grad- 


ed village schools. Country schools are 
taught by training class graduates and 
normal graduates. 

I have never taught in a district 
school where there was not a fire when 
needed or where the building was not 
well ventilated, but I well remember 
attending the high school and nearly 
freezing to death many times from 
defective furnace. 

“Old fogies’’ do not teach nowadays 
and the pupils sent from the country 
schools are better educated on more 
subjects and in a broader way than 
were the pupils of ten years ago. 
Drawing, nature study, blackboard 
sketching, literature and history are 
the more advanced work which now 
finds a place. ~ All hail to the country 
boy and girl! 

oo 

A Nebraska School Girl’s Opinion— 
are not always 
taught by young girls. I have never 
attended a graded school, but I have 
had as good teachers as can be found 
in any graded school. I do think that 


Our district schools 


district schools can turn out a few 
more good scholars. It may be that 
people did not need to have as good 
educations 50 years ago as they do 
at present, but I do not think that a 


good education of ten years ago would 
be useless now. Some of our greatest 
men did not attend graded _ schools 
and have a janitor to regulate the fire 
in the schoolhouse. Noah Webster 
died years ago, but his education did 
not die with him.—[Girl of Greeley 
County, Neb. 

Willing to Ask Twice—A farmer 
shouldn’t ask his wife to ever do out- 
side work, for in the house is where 
a woman as a farmer's wife, can 
him the most good. What gives a 
tired man more’ pleasure when he 
comes in from a day of toil than to 
be met with a smile and to find every- 
thing in order in his home? I am a 
farmer myself; a superintendent of a 
farm of 2500 acres. I have my trials 
even as a bachelor, but I’ve often 
thought that I would be willing to ask 
twice in order to have some lady say, 
“T’ll keep things nice for you if I 
don’t have to split the wood.”—[A 
Lover of Home. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your advin 
the old reliable A A.” 
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“a BAD EGG.” 
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Our Pattern Offer. 
No 4677—Here is a simple frock for 
everyday which is in one piece and 


easily constructed. Tiny tucks oc- 
cupy the space between the three 
pox-pleats, front and back, all of 
which are stitched to waist depth. 


These furnish a becoming fullness for 











No 4677—One Piece Frock, 2, 3, 4, 
64, 7, 8 and Y years. 
the skirt and serve as the only adorn- 
ment. A belt of the material or leath- 
er may be worn with this dress if de- 


A CHARMING SCHOOL SUIT FOR A MAID. 
‘his suit is appropriate to almost 
kind of wear and with several 
blouses of varying dressiness, the 
may be well gowned for the 

ority of occasions. The smartest 
the new suits are pleated in box 

d side effect and it is a mode espe- 

y becoming to slender figures. One 

of the latest models is shown here. The 
t is an Eton, reaching only to the 

f the girdle and hanging in loose 
effect, assisted by the deep pleats 
ch resemble double box-pleats. THe 
v stole collar edged with a narrow 
ting of taffeta, serves as adorn- 


The sleeve is three-quarter 
sth and ends-“in a becoming frill. 
0 plaits stitched in tuck effect ap- 


pear at each seam of the skirt. The 

‘ t pattern is No 4693 and the skirt 

1594 The price of these patterns 

is 20 cents for both, or either will be 
t on receipt of 10 cents. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


—_ 


Two Timely Recipes. 


MRs GRAY. 


Tomato Butter: For 10 Ibs toma- 
oes after they are peeled, make a 





syrup of 1 qt vinegar, 2 Ibs sugar, 2 
tablespoons salt, 38 tablespoons ground 


cinnamon, 1% tablespons cloves, 1 tea- 


spoon pepper. Pour over tomatoes 
and cook until thick. 
Ginger Pears: To S lbs pears af- 


er pared and cut in small pieces add 
‘i Ibs sugar, 8 lemons cut fine, a piece 
of ginger root an inch long tied in a 
cloth, 1 pt water and 1 pt vinegar. 
Cook unti) thick. 


Cereals Cooked with Fruit, 


MRS H. M. WOODWARD. 








Though most housekeepers realize 
the value of fresh fruit served with 


cereals, few know how much more 
satisfactory the breakfast can be made 
by cooking dried fruit with the cereal 
used. Any cereal can be used in com- 
bination with figs, dates or raisins, 


and besides being more healthful than 
When served plain, it is more pleas- 
ing to everyone. 

Place the required amount of cereal 
and water in the double boiler and 





add % to. 2-3 of a cup of figs or dates 
for each three cups water used. Cut 
the fruit in small pieces and stir it in 
so it will be well distributed, and cook 
a little longer than when no fruit is 
used. If any is left after the meal is 
over it may be put in cups and served 
cold, being much better than , with- 
out the fruit. 

Graham flour can also be used in 
this way, using two cups boiling wa- 
ter and % ib finely cut figs with 
enough graham flour to make a stiff 
mush. Cook in the double boiler like 
the cereals. By adding half a cup 
sugar it makes a nice pudding, which 
is best when eaten cold, the addition 
of the sugar making it unsuitable to 
serve hot. 


a> 
= 


Bottled Pickles—These neither turn 
soft nor shrivel up. Pour boiling wa- 
ter over them and let stand 4 hours. 
To every gallon of vinegar take 1 small 
cup sugar, 1 of salt, 1 teaspoon pul- 
verized alum, 1 oz stick cinnamon, % 
oz cloves. Boil and pour hot over 
pickles.—[Mrs George Gray. 





Cooking Beans—For the benefit of 
those who have had little experience 
in cooking beans in any quantity, and 
for aid of young housewives, I have 
made a test of the time it takes to 
cook beans, and*the quantity that each 
kind will make. There is very little 
difference in time; any kind will boil 





<= 2 


No 4698—Coat of school or street 
suit for a young girl, 12, 14 and 16 
years. 

No 4694—Skirt to go with above, 12, 
14 and 16 years. 


ready for baking in about 1% hours, 
if put on with boiling water to which 
has been added a pinch of soda. Soak- 
ing in cold water hastens the process 
of cooking. The little white beans 
will cook up to more than three times 
their dry bulk, the limas just about 
three times, and the pink or brown 
beans will not®make quite three times, 
[May M. French. 

The home and its teachings and the 
influences that go out from it should 
be such as to form all that is best in 
human life. Forming character and 
laying foundations for noble and use- 
ful lives is the special sphere of the 
true home.—[Mrs L. A. Shorey. 


MOTHERS AND 


e Dr. Pierce’s Golden 


[23] 


can. ‘They are formed by millions on 
evérything we eat, drink and wear. The 
air is alive with them. Medical notenee 
has proven in the past few years tha 

nearly every disease is a isease, 
Such disease germs enter into the blood 
in two ways, either through the lungs 
or stomach. If the blood is pure an 

rich, the liver and stomach in healthy, 
active condition, the germs of disease 
cannot find a resting place there to mul- 
tiply. Diseases of the lungs, bronchitis 
and consumpzion, grip an pacemens, 
are very apt to spread through a factory 
where there is much fine dust in the air. 
The lungs become irritated and the germs 
find a fertile field for growth. Extreme 
weakness, feelings of nervous exhaustion, 
coughs and —_ are the warning ane 
which should be heeded. One should put 
the system in the very best possible con- 
dition right away. Rid your body of the 
poisons that are apt to accumulate and 
your system is ready to ward off the 


Don't You Feel Well? attack, of the germs of disease. Doctor 
Ache All Over? rich ‘red ‘btood—by ‘increasing the re 


| blood corpuscles. There is no alcohol in 


| this great tonic to shrivel up the red 
Bi Ay Spensh your [esd | blood corpuscles. An alterative extrac 
warning signals which indicate that "a | made only of native medicinal roots, { 
bad cold” or a fever is coming on? Don’t | £0¢8 —— its by | = wey. 
get discouraged, but go home. On the | VD/Y good can come Irom ts use, as it in~ 
way, stop in any drug store and get vigorates and tones the liver intg proper 
Dr, Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. action, and feeds the worn-out nerves, 


stomach and heart on pure blood. 
When you get home, take a hot bath or a “I am a firm believer in Dr. Pierce’s Golden 


hot foot bath, go to bed, cover up warm— . op s 
take 0 dose of the "Golden Medical Dia- | Medical Discovers.” prites Joegph Napojeog 
covery,” in the morning another dose, | §t. Paui Street, Montreal, Quebec. “Find 
d you will feel better. You will not that it has been of practical value to a num- 
Gees to continue many doses before you | berofmeninmyemploy. They are especial- 
are well. If you still persist in the use of | ly exposed to inclement weather, and often 
Medical Discovery ee om comgvected Fen mntp pacqnome, 
stomac roubie, or ney an ver sease. 
you will find improvement in your gen- | However, since we have known of the value 
eral constitution, appetite and blood— | of Golden Medical Discovery,’ there is much 
fe Regen ate ena Cees Z and throw lees sickness, as this medicine ecoms to kee 
off the poisons from the system. e a healthy, active condition, an 
q *g to ward off colds and all other diseases. It 
Get pp new to Natures way 6, yon | lo Wesey dps tonic for S res-down eyetee. 
are usually good for the health. The | *™ Pleased to acknowledge its worth.” 
human economy digests and assimilates BAD HEADACHES ger- 
them best. In disease, a remedy made up ome agice trom bad stom- 
of Golden Seal root, Queen’s root, Stone — sa —, waster 
root, Black Cherrybark, Mandrake root eructations or belching of 
and Bloodroot, such as Doctor Pierce’s gas, are common symptoms 
Golden Medical Discovery, is positive yet though not all present in 
safe, is assimilated in the ty = every case. ek cure, toke 
taken up by the blood, therefore it is the small doses, only one or two 
most potent means which can be em- ee Ser cane Dr. Pigsee’s 
plo for the regaining of lost health, : > 
Microbes snatc 


nal Little Liver Pills, first put up by him over 
ner. They mean to kill or eat us if they | four cathartic. 


DAUGHTERS 263 


























. THE FAME OF SAPOLIO 


has reached far and wide. Everywhere in mil- 
lions of homes there is a regard for it which can 
not be shaken. Sapolio has done much for your 
home, but now for yourself—haye you ever tried 
that “Dainty Woman’s Friend,” HAND SAPOLIO? 


HAND SAPOLIO, for toitet ana 


bath, is a delicate preparation, as necessary 
for you as Sapolio is for the home. Should be 
on every washstand. It Keeps the sKin soft, 
removes stains, and in the bath aids natural 
changes of the skin, and gives a delightful sen- 
sation of new life. Try a cake. 





A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 


a. 











*YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 offered for one in- 
, vention; $8,500 for another, 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
“What to Invent" sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
hhandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
977 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


AN ADVERTISER 





Farmer.” You will find 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«ITsaw your ady.in Orange Judd 
it will 


bring you a prompt reply and very 








ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 


courteous treatment. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of : 
questions for our readers. 











your Health and STRENGTH with _ 


Al | ) | ) JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 
. 4 pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, . . 


CHILDREN, and MEN. 


—Get it from your Druggist. 


Our advertisér¢ 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 


| 
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‘™ and avoid all mistakes. The 
first cost of such a machine 
is considerable and you owe 
it to yourself to get the 
right one in the start. We 
have-been making Manure 
Spreaders for 26 years and 

know that the Success is right. 

Another proof is that there are 

more of our machines in use 


iy bined. Spreads any kind of ma- | pee ; 
nure, in any condition, lime, salt, ashes, plaster and fertilizer, broadcast or in drills. Simplest, strongest, Ps = 5 Z ae 
lightest draft, easiest to load, and most durable. Full guarantee. Send for our book on Farm Fertility, ' pe - : 
It tells the complete story of the Success Manure Spreader. We mail it free. os . “J ~ , 
Kemp & Burpee ne. anaes Box ed Syracuse, WN. Y. = =F =a PNEUMATIC 
— 
, Ensilage Cutter 
FF w) ‘ will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
E N C E ce nts per ki : silo in less time. with less power and with less 
rod and u a in in er trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
o cutter made. 


We will sell you direct, the famous “ PITTSBURG PERFECT FENCE” at the most Money It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
os 











astonishingly low figure. Our ‘offer on 38 different styles, tur every purpose, e ae 8 our Customers to operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
save 25 per cent to 40-per cent at least. Write for our /’ree Lovkiet. It contains valuable information order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
vn fence construction and should be read | every fence user in the land. H describes fully and machine to be perfect and to do the work 
gots anequaled low price on every style fence. It explains how the ** PITTSBURG PER- In this country there is a vast oppor- claimed for it 
CT F INCES” are ALL ONE PIECE—INDESTRUCTIBLY BUILT. No wraps, tunity for the man on the farm to turn If you need an ensilage cutter you need 
clamps or twists to break galvanizing and cause rust. It is Electrically -Welded, the most his winter days into money. There is + d for catal ae t hd ae 
a ee een contraction. Get this free booklet. Tt shows why the ** PITTSBU BG work.everywhere for a man who owns OP PENS Pe eae eee, 
4 4 are the strongest, most durable, easiest to put up, perfectiy adapted to -: 
uneven ground and most satisfactory in og res spect. Our free trial permission and binding guarantee ~ mnows ~~ % paptie . good, spas Papec Machine Co., Box 1 1, Lima, N. Y. 
are the most Ilberal ever made. Dro a line at once and receive free by return mail, our able power. And it does not take a tec 
booklet together with our most ‘remarkable £2 Fencing Offer. Ask sor Booklet No. 16. nical man, a trained mechanic to make 
Y -money in this way. We do the technical 


S THE UNITED FENCE COMPANY, Colchester, Conn. part. We study the thing out and put it 
= : upto you. Then you make money ‘afl 

- through the winter days when most of 
z your neighbors are idle. That’s what 
SELF FEEDER PROFITS : makes men prosperous and powerful in 
this country—taking advantage “ the 

—— Opportunities that lie right at their door. 
IN Take the matter up with our Farm 
HAY Power Men. Write about the work in 
—: : your neighborhood and let us lay out a 
. money making campaign for you. It won’t 

ADMIRAL HAY PRESS C0. Fond AG, ; BALING cost you anything to see what wecan sug- 
gest. And don’t wait. Write now. Let us 

send you our free book on Farm Power, 


R AILRO ADI N WANTED FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN Bavcrcnce ie: | po nce NI / Ws 
For All North American Railroads ™°&2_ 875, become / 
#180. q Reskeenen #0 he $n twp nee cath, a0. soquniel Fairbanks Farm Power Men, 30 FLOWERING BULBS FOR | Qc 


copertunty. fer Ne ambitions young men. Name position preferred. Send stamp for particulars. Together with our Catalogue and a com- 
ASSOCIATION. Room 102, 224 Monroe Street, Broecklyn, N. YY. THE FAIRBANKS Cco., | gets Greattzcen the culture of Hardy Bulbs.Ali by mailso cts 
NEW YORK. These 30 Bulbs, ro kinds, 3 ofteach, different colors, — ak ‘5 
Earliest and easiest worked, 10 beautiful little pots of flowers for winter, = th m nad D 
TILE DRAINED LAND | PRODUCTIVE fier 2y ssee2e8 | [Eb cee ecan sxe ene pone, cr ne BAL | Sesame rage gas 
admits air to the soil. Int gasoline engines, farm machines machine Our Illustrated Catalogue poo CHa er ge 1 ea hg rare new 

2 === creaseg the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. tools, factory power transmission, Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Hollanc 
Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer Sactory supplies. 






























































winter-flowering plants free to all who apply, 


=4 Pipe, Ked and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥. 
= for vhat yon want and prices. JONN HM. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N. Ys Albany, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
et —— . A RRR Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
RES 
Buffalo, ye Hartford, 


i UNION LOCK P OULTRY FENCE London, Endland, Glasgow, Scotland, = 
Dietz Lanterns 5 (22. "n° 10 Hours: 

















e Al Fence—Not a Netting " §Spencer’s vel circle Box Hay Presses. 
: Guaranteed capacity of the Alligator Box 


Tor —— Send for our Press 22 tons in 10 hours, Hercules Box 
‘You might as well carry a lantern that . interesting Press 4 tons an hour, or no sale. In writing 
gives a strong, steady light as to carry tt booklet F Mame this paper. Catalog free. 

che smoking, flickering kind. They oh re ~ = 

don’ t cost any more. Piets Cold Blést ’ A ay J. A. SPENCER, 
anterns burn pure .fresh air. at Story for 

accounts for the Poairs if Dwight, Til. 


Clear White Light of the —— Raisers.” 


DIETZ Union Fence Company, \ ast 
s 114 Liberty Street New York City : ~ oe ae B + 2 
nasty aos a uy Union LockPoultry Fencing 
The Mills at New Haven, Conn.; De Kalb, 11; Oakland, Ca é DOG ON 600D SCALE af Gane enn, Cobthacter, Conn. oa ioe 


That's only half of the story. ._ De 
are safe and everybody says a. Dietz, Guaranteed 10 years. Accurate, durable, no lar and price list FREE. 
any style, isthe most convenient tan- ECE a digging, little grading, easily moved. ‘ 
tern made. You get ail these things 

all the time if you buy a Dietz. it your TH E P EN N. R. R. co. Knodig Pitless Scales 
dealer offers you some other “just as . . cost 830 to $50 less than the old style pit scales. 


" wri fe’ . o your own weighing. It soon pays for a “ ewe —e es di ~~ 
good,"’ write tous. We'll see you sup- ‘ pe one. 2 i Ry a py Re wo The groves were God's first temples. 


plied with a Dietz, : NATIONAL PITLESS SCALE CO., 


2113 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 3 
WO Latgm Ot, EW YORK OOTY. J | pe terete we erected crer 1 ie, fat, 3D 
Established 1840. 4 of the Frost Fence, on account of its weight ‘and JONES PA YS SEPTEMBER 


superior quality over ail others. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO, FREIGHT IN THE 
ea | VN AGON $9 A ADIRONDACKS. 


















































jm HEAVIEST FENCE MADE SCA | ES 
AllNo. 9 Steel Wire, Well Galvanized. Weighs 
4 a than most fences. . geste Ske per rod # 
: cn et a Write for fence book show- Al if ON TRIAL No finer place in September can 
SE Wire Oo. Cleveland, Ohion wa ALL IRON, STEEL AND BRASS || be found than the Adirondacks. The 


Jones 8ox3%, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. air is cool and bracing, the scenery 


: beautiful, and they can he reached in 
BUY-INGERSOLL’S-SSSt a night from Boston, New York or 


_BALED HAY, ‘y : ant r E | ¢ E segavest M i X E D PAI N T Niagara Falls. All parts of the Adi- 


emoney in is if iS bales are : y See how closelyitis woven. Sold zache y the 
" » a rondacks are reached by the 
ERI CK’S CONTINUOUS \ direct to the fartier at factor Direct from Factory. SAVE S0c a gallon. 
It produ 








BELT PRESS f " All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS. 
ces the best packed and # four money wack it Free Fetal. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Write for Prices, Samples, ard 


king bale on the market. Othe ases, @ Fe He yest > , ” » 
Junall for alin allsortsof fploduets. ; y Write today for free Catalogue, | ““S#S0eks Faint Bed,” al about Paint end Painting. NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
a ; 


~~ 
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